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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 1 
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LETTER OF IGNATIUS (TO THE CHURCH AT MAGNESIA BESIDE THE MAFANDER. . 
Tonativs, who is also called Theo. Without hypocrisy: for it is not cnough : 
phorus, to the Church which is at that we be Christians in name but in ‘ 
Magnesia beside the Meaander,* wish- deed, neither is it enough to name the 
eth salvation in God our Father and in ame ofa bishop, and to do every thing > 
the Lord Jesus Christ. without his concurrence. Such per- 
When I had learned the abundance S0nS have made shipwreck of con- 
of your charity according to God, I had science, because they assemble toge- ! 
creat joy, and determined to address theragainst the commandment. Belov- ‘ 
you in the faith of Jesus Christ. For ed, all things draw to an end: life and 
having been accounted worthy of that death are before us, and every one shall } 
name,j which bears init the appella- 9° to his own place ; for as two pleces ‘ 
tion of the divine majesty; in this of coin bear different impressions, so 
chain which binds my body I severally also believers and unbelievers have dif- : 
commend the Churches, for whom |. ferent characters impressed upon them, ; 
fe earnestly wish an union both of flesh the one of God, the other of the world. : 
oe and spirit with Jesus Christ our ever- ‘ince, therefore, in the persons of your , 
“oe lasting life, an union of faith and love. Ministers | have conversed with your z 
ies towards Christ and the Father, in whole assembly, I exhort you to study : 
Abs whom, after having sustained the as- to Go every thing in a spirit of divine | 
: saults of the prince of this world and harmony, the bishop presiding in the . 
overcome, we shall finally enjoy God. place of God, the presbyters in that of : 
Since. therefore, I have been ac- the apostolical college, and lastly, the ' 
counted worthy to behold you in the deacons, to whom is committed the , 
person of Damas your bishop, of the ministry§ of Christ, who was with the ‘ 
presbyters Bassus and Apollonius, and Father before the world began, and 
my fellow servant Sotion the deacon, hath now appeared in the fulness of 1 
who is obedicnt to the bishop as tothe me. Imitating, therefore, the divine ! 
erace of God, and to the Presbyters as temper which was in him, yield due r 
to the Apostles, I cntreat you, brethren, reverence one to another, none regard- j 
not to despise the youth of your pas- 198 his brother according to the flesh, ss 
tor,f but reverence his person accord- but loving one another in Christ. " 
ing to the divine authority which be- As therefore the Lord Jesus did - 
Jongs to his office, as I know the holy nothing without the Father, (being one 
presbyters already do, not regarding with him) cither in his own person or I 
his want of age, but submitting them- by the Apostles, as also do ye : meeting ti 
selves as wise men unto _ or rather together in one place, let there be = 
indeed tothe Father of Jesus Christ the among you one prayer, one supplica- : 
universal bishop. You are bound, tion, one mind, one hope in charity -— 
us therefore, to obey, in honour of him joy unreproved, Be ye all united a au 
i: who requires obedience at your hand, in the same temple, before the same & 
se altar, through the same Jesus Chris:, 
Lis * So called to distinguish it from Magnesia who coming from the same lather ex- | 
ig on Mount Sipylus. ists in, and returns to, the saine. Be not 
ape. t+ Pheophorus. tia - rF 
an t The word pastor is rarely applied in the seduced by strange doctrines ner old - 
ah writings of the Fathers to any but bishops, § Siaxcvizy—we have no single word which by 


will convey this appropriate meaning. 
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and useless fables; for if we shall con- 


tinue to live according to the law of 


Moses, we thereby acknowledge that 
we have not received grace ; for even 
the inspired prophets of old lived 
according to Christ: for this cause they 
suffered persecution, in order to con- 
vince unbelievers that one God mani- 
fested himself by Jesus Christ his Son, 
who is the eternal word of the Father, 
not firoceeding but of silence,* and in 
whom the Father is well pleased. If, 
therefore, they who lived under the 
old dispensation attained to the hope of 
ihe new, tet us no longer observe the 
sabbath, but sanctify the Lord’s Day ; 
in Which our life arose out of him and 
his death, through which mystery we 
have received faith, and for which we 
endure persecution through Jesus 
Christ the only teacher. 

And if the prophets themselves were 
his disciples, if they waited for him as 
their teacher in the spirit, and if he, to 
whom they looked forward, hath by his 
coming raised them from the dead,+ 
how should we live when separated 
irom him? Let us not, therefore, be 
insensible of his goodness; for if he 
should follow our example,} we should 
be undone for ever, Since therefore 
we have protessed ourselves his disci- 
ples, let us walk according to his law : 
vork off, therefore, the old and sour 
lcaven, and be changed into the new 
leaven, which is Christ; be salted in 
him that ye be not corrupted in your- 
selves, for every one shall be known by 
his scent. It is absurd to name the 
name of Christ, and to Judaize; for 
Christianity hath not passed away into 
Judaism but Judaism into Christianit V5 
that every language and people under 
heaven, by professing faith in Christ, 
might be gathered to God. 

And this I say, brethren, not because 
I know or suspect that any of you are 
tinctured with a Judaizing spirit, but 
as your inferior,§ I am anxious to put 


* Silence, one of the errors of the Valentini- 
ans, a sectof early heretics, whose fantastic 
genealogies were exposed by Irenaus. 

t This is to be understood by anticipation. 

{ Meaning, probably, in returning evil for 
evil. 

§ The language of excessive humility, how- 
ever sincere, ought to be avoided, as it may 
be mistaken for affectation. 
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you upon your guard lest ye fall into the 
snares of false doctrines ; and above all 
that ye may be fully assured of the na- 
tivity, passion, and resurrection, which 
things really, and not in appearance]| 
only, happened unto the Lord Jesus, 
from whom God forbid that any one 
should fall away. 

May I receive comfort from you in 
all things, If am worthy ; for, though 
bound,® I deserve not to be compared 
to you who are at dees: I know that 
in you no pride hath place, because 
Cirist dwelleth in you. So that when 
I commend you, ye are covered with 
confusion as it is written—“ The righ- 
teous accuseth himself.’’** 

Study, however, to be 
the precepts of our Lord and his Apos- 
tles, that whatever ye do may prosper, 
in flesh and spirit, in faith and charity, 
inthe beginning and the end, in the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, with 
your w orthy Bishop, with the spi itual 
crown7t of your Presbytery, and with 
your god}y and faithful Deacons, 

I know that ye are filled with God, 
and have therefore been the more brief 
in my exhortations. Be mindful of 
me in your prayers, that I may attain 
unto God; and of the Church which 
is in Syria, from which Iam not worthy 
to be called forth to witness the truth; 
for ] want your unled supplication and 
Charity. May I be accounted worthy 
to be bedewed}t i your intercessions, 
They of Ephesus salute you from 
Smyrna, whence I now write. Indeed 
they have greatly refreshed me, toge- 
ther with Polycarp Bishop of the Smyr- 
nwa The Churches§y also 

|| Opposed to the heresy 
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inion too flattering 


suffering for religion, an o| 
to the pride of the human heart to be long 
excluded. 

** Prov. xvili. 17. 

tt I have chosen to preserve the ambiguity 
of the original, which signifies both an orna- 
mental chaplet for the head, and a circle or 
ring of men assembled for some particular 
purpose. In the latter sense, the Latin word 
corona is used by the best writers. 

This is the ori vinal word, which Ihave 
been careful to preserv< e, though it might 
have been more properly applied to divine 
grace, descending like the dews of heaven 
upon the subject of those intercessions. 

§§ Whose deputies were present w: 
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salute you in the reverence of Jesus 
Christ. Tarewell in the peace of God, 
and enjoy that inseparable spirit which 
is Christ ! 
—_— 
To the Ellitor of the Christian Observer. 

Tue presumptuous and daring manner 
in which Colonel Despard met his fate 
upon the scaffold has been an affecting 
subject of reflection to every serious 
Christian. It affords a melancholy 
specimen of the way in which infidels 
die, and except in the case of a very 
few profligate criminals of the lowest 
order, has not been a common spcecta- 
cle in this kingdom. In France, where 
public executions were lately so very 
frequent, I have often heard of the 
indiflerence, and even gayety which 
were displayed by many of the victims 
of the revolution, in their wav to the 
guillotine; but it has not been my lot 
to mect with any recorded instances 
{though there may, doubtless, have 
been some) of true fortitude and com- 
posure of mind in that awful hour upon 
principles truly Christian. I cannot 
but consider this as an effect of the 
baneful success of infidelity, and a 
proof ofthe gencral ignorance of vital 
Christianity in that land. In our own 
country, the scaffold has often been the 
scene of Christian cdification. The 
crowds surrounding it have felt the 
force of religious impressions, their 
faith has been fortified, and their piety 
kindled by the tranquillity and resigna- 
tion of the suffercr, by his affecting 
prayers, his penitent confessions, and 
his well-founded hopes of pardon with 
God, It may be interesting, perhaps, 
to some of your readers, to lay before 
them extracts from authentic accounts 
of the conversation and behaviour of 
some of our eminent men, who, in for- 
mer times, perished on the scaffold. 
i purposely select my examples from 
the order of nobles, from the class of 
statesmen or soldiers, that it may ap- 
pear that dignity of station, and the ac- 
tive occupations of life, have not been 
found incompatible with Christian du- 
ties. It will be interesting also to ob- 
serve What were the religious doctrines 
usually held in the good old times, 
when religion, if not quite so rationad 
as in the prescut refined period, certain- 
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ly produced much more extensive and 
important effects. N. D. 


THE EARL OF STAFFORD. 

On Wednesday, May 12th, 1641, 
the Earl was brought to the scaffold on 
‘Tower hill; as he passed near the 
lodgings of the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury; (whom he had desired by a mes- 

sage to be at the window, and to bless 
him as he went to execution) ) he look- 
ed up, and bowing, said, * My Lord, 
your prayers and your blessing.” The 
Archbishop lifted up his hands for the 
sign of bestowing both, but was so 
overcome with gricf, that he fell back 
ina swoon. The Earl bowed again, 
and said, “Farewell, my Lord; God 
protect your innocency.’? Many of 
the spectators observed, that he walkx- 
ed more like a general at the head of 
anarmy than a condemned man. The 
lieutenant desired him to take coach, 
for fear the people should rush upon 
him and tear him to pieces. ‘ No, 
said he, master lieutenant, I dare look 
death in the face, and I hope the peop! 
too; if that may give them better con. 
tent, it is all one to me.” Upon the 
scaffold, attended by the Archbishop of 
Armagh, the Earl of Cleveland, his 
brother Sir George Wentworth, and 
his own chaplain, he delivered the fol- 
lowing speech with a very composed 
and courageous alr: 

“My lord Primate of Ireland, and 
my Lords, and the rest of these noble 
Gentlemen: It is a great comfort to 
me to have your Lordships by me this 
day, because I have becn known to you 
a long time, and now desire to be heard 
a few words. 

“ Tcome herc, my Lords, to pay my 
last debt to sin, which is death; and 
through the mercies of God to rise 
again to eternal glory. 

“ My Lords, if I may use a few 
words, I shall take it as a great cour- 
tesy from you; I come here to submit 
to the judgment that is passed against 
me: Ido it with a very quiet and con- 
tented mind. I do freely forgive all 
the world; a forgiveness not from the 
teeth outward (as they say,) but from 
my heart. I speak in the presence of 
Almighty God before whom I stand, 
that there is not a displeasing thought 
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that ariseth in me against any man. I 
thank God, I say truly, my conscience 
bears me witness, that in all the honour 
J had to serve his majesty, I had not any 
intention in my heart, but what did aim 
at the joint and individual prosperity of 
the king and his people, although it be 
my il-hap to be misconstrued: I am 
not the first man that hath suffered in 
this kind: it isa common portion that 
befals men in this life ; righteous judg- 
ment shali be hereafter; but we are 
subject to error, and misjudging one 
another. 

“ One thing I desire to be heard in, 
and do hope, that for Christian chari- 
ty’s sake I shall be believed ; 1 was so 
far from being against parliaments, that 
I did always think parliaments in Eng- 
land to be the happy constitution ofthe 
kingdom and nation, and the best 
means, under God, to make the king 
and his people happy. As for my 
death, I do here acquit all the world, 
and beseech God to forgive them. In 
particular I am very glad his Majesty 
conceives me not mecriting so severe 
and heavy a punishment, as the utmost 
execution of this sentence; I do infi- 
nitcly rejoice in it, and in that mercy 
of his, and do beseech God, to return 
him the same, that he may find mercy 
when he hath most need of it. I wish 
this kingdom all prosperity and happi- 
ness in the world; i did it living, and 
now dying, it is my wish. 

“ T profess heartily my apprehen- 
sion, and do humbly recommend it to 
you, and wish that every man would 
lay his hand on his heart, and consider 
seriously, whether the beginning of 
the people’s happiness should be — 
ten iz letters of blood ? I fear they ar 
in a wrong way: I desire Almighty 
God, that no one drop of my blood rise 
up in judgment against them. I have 
but one word more, and that is for my 
religion. 

‘¢ My Lord of Armagh, I do profess 
myself seriously, faithfully, and truly, 
to be an obedient son of the Church of 
England: in that Church I was born 
and bred, in that religion I have lived, 
and now in that I die; prosperity and 
happiness be ever to it. 

‘‘ It hath been said I was inclined to 
popery : if that be an objection worth 
the answering, let me say truly from 

Christ. Obsery. No. 16. 
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my heart, that since I was twenty-one 
years of age unto this day, going on 
forty nine years, I never had thought 
or doubt of the truth of this religion, 
nor had ever any the boldness to sug. 
gest to me the contrary, to my best 
remembrance. 

“And so being reconciled to the 
mercies of Jesus Christ my Saviour, 
into whose bosom I hope shortly to be 
gathered, to enjoy eternal happiness, 
which shall never have an end, I desire 
heartily to be forgiven of every man, if 
any rash or unadvised words or deeds 
have passed from me; and desire all 
your prayers : and so, my Lord, fare- 
well ; and farewell all things in this 
world. 

‘‘ The Lord strengthen my faith, and 
give me confidence and assurance in 
the merits of Christ Jesus: I trust in 
God, we shall all meet to live eternally 
in heaven, and receive the accomplish. 
ments of all happiness, where every 
tear shall be wiped from our eyes, and 
sad thoughts from our hearts; and so 
God bless this kingdom, and Jesus have 
mercy on my soul.”’ 

After this speech he prayed out of 
the common prayer-book, laid by his 
chaplain before him; and then used 
some private devotions, concluding 
with the Lord’s Prayer: then taking 
his leave of his b: other, he said,— 
‘ Brother, we must part: remember 
me to my sister, and to my wife; and 
carry my ney. to my eldest son, 
and charge him from me that he fear 
God, and coutines: an obedient son of 
the Church of England, and that he 
approve himself a faithful subject of 
the } sing; and tell him, that he should 
not have any private grudge or revenge 
towards any concerning me ; and bid 
him beware to meddle with Church 
Livings, for that will prove a moth and 
canker to him in his estate. I wish 
him to content himself to be a servant 
to his country, as a jus stice of the peace 
in his county, not aiming at high pre- 
ferments. Carry my blessing also to 


my daughters Anne and Arabella, 
charge them to fear and serve God, 


and he will bless them, not forgctung 
my little infant, that neither knows 
good nor cvil, and cannot speak for 
itself; God speak for it and bless it.” 
Then he said, I have nigh done : one 
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stroke will make my wife husbandless, 
my dear children fatherless, and my 
poor servants masterless, and separate 
me from my dear brother and all my 
friends; but let God be to you and 
them ali in all.” 

The executioner struck off his head 
at one blow ; and so iell this noble 
Earl, who, if his master could have sav- 
ed him, might have been able to save 
his master. This was, indeed, the 
blow that by degrees reached up to the 
King’s own head. 


To the Editor ot ibe Christian Observer. 


I am pleased to observe, that in your 
review of Mr. Faber’s Hore Mosaicx, 
Vol. I. p. 591, you express disappro- 
bation of Dr. Kennicott’s conjectural 
emendation (as it 1s called) of Isaiah lili. 

; (and he made his grave with the 
aicked, and with the rich in his death.) 
I cannot but greatly regret that any 
sound divine should sanction a mode 
of interpreting (cr, may I not rather 
say, Of misrefresenting,) the sacred 
vritings, so licentious in its principle, 
and which may be so mischievous in 
its operation. Too great caution can- 
not be used In alterine the established 
text of the Scriptures on the authority 
ef manuscripts and ancient versions ; 
but in this instance the alteration is 
merely conjectural, not being supported 
by one manuscript or by any “trenstation 
Dr. Campbell properly observes, in the 
dissertation to wich you refer, that 
our present Eavlish version of the pas- 
sive in question is suffictently intelligi- 
ble; but yet it scems capable of being 
improved in perfect consistency with 
the grammatical construction of the 
present text, and with “ events of 
which it is an acknowledged pr ediction, 
as I shall endeavour to é ew Inthe fol- 
lowing remarks. 

The « iginal Hebrew is as follows: 
yprnsa yes-asy map osw7AN 7M 6 The first 
verb in this verse should probably,” as 
Dr. Kennicot we: whl “be rendered 
verbs pre- 
ceding; Moist the e . pat ele’, which begins 
the second cleanse of this passage, may 
be transbated dud 3 that it very frequent- 
jv has this meaning is well known to 
Ww sci bholurs: ynca ] W ould render, 
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“after his death.”” This rendering is 
authorized by Noldius, who, among 
other passages, cites this which we are 
considering as one in which the particle 
asignihes after, (Concord. Partic. Ebr. 
Chald. p. 151.) ynezis in the plural 
number, emphatically, by a poetical 
firure common to the Hebrew writers 
and the classical poets, Jeremiah xvi. 
4, cmorxoon smn. Ezek. xxviii 8. 99n sno. 
10. ooqs smo. Virer. Aten. x. 854. Omnes 
fier mortes animam sontem tifise dedissem. 

This passage may, therefore, be trans- 
lated thus—‘ And his grave was ap- 
pointed with the wicked, but it was 
with the rich man after his death ;’’1. e. 
it was, before our Lord’s death, «p- 
pointed, or intended by those who cru- 
cified him, that he should be bumec in 
the same manner, perhaps in the sume 
place, in which malefactors were com- 
monly buried; (see the quotation trom 
Geier in Mr. Faber’s Hore Mosaic, 
Vol. II. p. 210) but after his death this 
purpose was frustrated by the provi- 
dence of God, and he was actually in- 
terred inthe tomb ofarich man. This 
prophecy may be farther ilustrated by 
observing, that it was not tll after the 
death of our Lord that Joseph of Ari- 
mathea applied to Pilate for permission 
to bury him. 

Bishop Lowth renders yne3 iizs tomé ; 
but this sense of the word is not sup. 
ported by any ancient version, or by any 
other passage in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures ; it is in fact a meaning invented 
for this particular place, in order to get 
rid of the supposed difficulty of the 
common rendering. 

As I am upon this subject, I will 
trouble you with a few observations on 
seme other passages of the Bishop’s 
translation of this chapter. 

In verse 6, the Bishop reads mys 
instead of py (iniguity) on the autho- 
rity, as he represents it, of the ancient 
interpreters, and of the Vulgate In one 
MS. ‘This affords us an opportunity 
of exposing the fallacy of the principle 
on which this celebrated translator, 
and other modern Hebrew critics, evi- 
dently build many of their alterations 
of the established text, though they 
donot expressly avow it. [tis this— 
that the ancient interpreters rendered the 

Zebrew text VERBATIM. Whithoutas- 
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suming this as an axiom, the Bishop 
could not have proposed this alteration 
contrary to the authority of manu- 
scriptsand editions, than which nothing 
can be more wanton and frivolous. 
W ho does not perceive that ps; like Its 
corresponding term in the English and 
other languages, is a word of which 
the singular number hasa plural sense, 
except when expressly limited to a 
single instance of wickedness, and may 
therefore be, with equal propriety, ren- 
dered éniguity or iniyuities. Accord- 
ingly the LXX. frequently translate it 
adixias and apaprset, as they have by the 
latter word in the following passages of 
Isaiah, besides that sades ccaaeldes fae 
tion: i. 4.—v. 18.—vi. 7.—xiii. 11.— 
xiv. 21,—lix. 3.—Ixiv. 8 or9. In none 
of these instances has the Bishop pro- 
posed to alter the text on the authority 
of the Greek, though there is equally 
good reason for doing it as in the 
present. 

Verse 8. For 129 (was he stricken, ) 
the Bishop reads m2? on the authority 
of the LXX, and the Coptic and Sahi- 
dic versions made from it; all of which 
must theretore be considered as only 
one authority. He supports this alte- 
ration by an argument of Dr. Kenni- 
cots, drawn from Origen’s quoting 
this passage as it stands in the LXX, 
in a disputation with some Jews, to 
prove that it is a prophecy concerning 
one individual person; which, says the 
Doctor, we cannot suppose he would 
have done “if the Greek version had 
not agreed here with the Hebrew text; 
nor that these wise Jews would have 
been at all distressed by this quotation, 
unless their Hebrew text had read 
agreeably to es Savarevy, on which the 
argument principally depended: for, 
by quoting it immediately, they would 
have triumphed over him, and repro- 
bated his Greek version.’? But the 
reading of the Greek interpreters may 
easily and rationally be accounted for, 
consistently with the present Hebrew 
text, by supposing that they intended 
to express what they understood to be 
the sense of the passage, as they have 
done in many other instances; and 
they would learn that the blow, with 
which the person spoken of was to be 
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smitten, was a mortal blow, from the 
passage immediately preceding, and 
from other parts of the prophecy.— 
Origen might, therefore, and quote 
the Greek text against the Jews; for, 
if they had objec ted, that there was no 
mention made of his being put to death 
in this passage, according to their read- 
ing, Origen might have proved it 
abundantly from the context. 

But on referring to the passage in 
Origen, from which the Doctor quotes, 
it will appear, that “ the argument” 
did not “principally depend” on the 
reading as Jevetev, as he asserts it did. 
The Jews could scarcely have denied 
that the person spoken of was to be 
put to death in one sense or another ; 
nor does it appear from Origen’s ac. 
count that they did. But they con- 
tended that their vation was spoken of 
under the figure of a single person; 
and to shew the absurdity of this ex- 
planation, Origen presses them with 
this passage, in which it is said, * for 
the transgression of My PEOPLE he 
vas smitten ;’’ the stress of the argu- 
ment depended on the expression my 
fieofile ; and from it Origen justly are 
eucd, that the prophet speaks of ano- 
ther person besides, and differ ent from, 
the peopie of God.* This argument, 
therefore, proves nothing In favour of 
the sendin: nic’. 

After all, are we certain that Ori- 
gen, who “ must have understood He- 
brew,’ as the Doctor observes, quoted 
the LXX. in the disputation with these 
“wise Jews,’ who, we may be sure, 
would appeal to and quote their own 
Scriptures ? It seems most probable, 
that the /7ebrew Scriptures were re- 
ferred to by both parties in this dispu- 
tation, though Origen would naturally 
quote the LXX. in a a Greek treatise. 

Verse 10. ‘na, “ He grievously af- 
flicted Aim,’ the pronoun being omit- 
ted, as is frequently the case in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, particularly in the 

* Marisa Osdokaucy SAiBew awe t75 Dare 
MOUS AczEWS TO, ATO THY ayoMInY TY Ace US 
n%IN cig Dauvarov. eb yap o Axes eat EXELVSS 
EIT O8 % psQuTevoevoly BUG A709 TOY avomioY 
Ts ALS TS Oes AsyEeTxs ny tok ELS Saveeroy 
STL, Eb MN ETECES WY TALL Tay Axov TH Os, 
—Orig. cont. Cels lib. i.p. 42. ed. Spencer. 
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poetical parts. For this word, Lowth 
would read ‘3, on the supposed au- 
thority of the Vulgate only. Here 
again he goes on the unfounded as- 
sumption noticed above. The form of 
this verb is vindicated by Buxtorf, 
Thes. Gram. p. 275, and Lex. p. 227. 

Ver. 11. cand 9928 pss pss) ns. The 
Bishop here omits the word p»y%, on 
the authority of ‘free manuscripts, 
though supported by the ancient ver- 
sions; and he supposes this word “ to 
be only an imperfect repetition, by 
mistake, of the preceding word.” Is 
it not more likely that the word was 
omitted by mistake, from the similari- 
ty of the preceding word, in these 
three manuscripts, than that all the 
other copies erroneously inserted it: 
But the Bishop makes the following 
grammatical remark on it : “It makes 
a solecism in this place ; for according 
to the constant usage of the Hebrew 
language, the adjective, in a phrase of 
this kind, ought to follow the substan- 
tive; and ‘33 ps in Hebrew, would 
be as absurd as * shall my servant 
righteous justify,’ in English.” Of the 
justness of this remark the Hebrew 
scholar will be better able to judge, 
when he has consulted the following 
passages in the original, in each of 
which the adjective precedes the sub- 
stantive. 1 Chron. xxviii, 5, Psalm x1. 
7.—Ixvili, 14—-Ixxxix. 51.—xcill. 4. 
Prov. xv. 20. Hab. ii.6. The Paron- 
emosia in this passage is also perfectly 
agreeable to the genius of Hebrew 
poetry ; and of this, Psalm xi. 7. 1s an 
instance exactly similar. As to the 
Bishop’s objection to this word, from 
its spoiling the uniform length of the 
two hemistichs, it is too frivolous to be 
noticed. The length of a sentence in 
the sacred Scriptures is not to be de- 
termined by such a Procrustean argu- 
ment. 

Far be it from me to insinuate, that 
the two learned men, whose opinions I 
have presumed to controvert, have not 
rendered great and essential services to 
Hebrew Literature, for which every 
biblical studentis bound to be grateful. 

3ut my chief object in these remarks 
is to caution those young Hebrzists, 
who may peruse them, against 7mplicit- 
Jy adopting their criticisms, and against 


indulging the fashionable rage for un- 
warranted alterations of the established 
text, by shewing them that more may 
be said in its favour than, from the ob- 
jections continually urged against it by 
modern translators and critics, they 
may be led to suppose. 
ALBANUS. 


—— 





For the Christian Observer. 


Reavinc lately the twelve first verses 
of the eleventh chapter of the First 
[pistle to the Corinthians, the context 
appeared to me to throw light on the 
10th verse, which is confessedly an 
obscure one, as appears from the vari- 
ous comments on the words ‘ decause 
of the angels.’ That which seemed to 
me a probable interpretation may have 
occurred to many, but as I never met 
with it, I beg leave to submit it to the 
opinion of such of your correspondents 
as have turned their attention to bibli- 
cal criticism. 

The Apostle evidently in the begin- 
ning of the chapter is discoursing of 
the order proper to be observed in re- 
ligious assemblies, as being founded in 
that subordination which is of divine 
constitution. ‘The head of every man 
is Christ; and the head of the woman 
is the man:” “for this cause, ought 
the woman to have power (ora covering 
in token of being under power) on her 
head, because of the angels.” Asif he 
had said, I enforce obedience to: this 
ordinance from the consideration of the 
sad effects which resulted from a prin- 
ciple of revolt among the heavenly in- 
telligences : departure from the will and 
order of God deprived angels of their 
seats among the blessed, who are now 
the rulers of the darkness and disorder 
which they first introduced, and still 
scek to promote,in this world. Lez 
their example be a warning to the 
Churches. A. A. 

—s 
lo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Tur Serious Inquirer, in your number 
for January last, seems to have received 
some instructions concerning * faith in 
the righteousness of Christ,’? which 

nany, who are zealous for that doctrine, 
do not insist upon; and which are not, 
as they conceive, at all essential to it, 
or indeed implied in it. Content with 
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the language of the Apostle, “we are 
made the righteousness of God in him 5” 
or that of our articles, “ we are account- 
ed righteous before God, only for the 
merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by faith, and not for our own 
works or deservings ;’? we do not say, 
that “we have perfectly fulfilled all 
righteousness in him ;” which phrase 


does not so well express the idea of 


imputation as that of frersonal obedience. 

Perhaps your correspondent does not 
exactly mark the line of distinction, 
between being accounted righteous and 
being made holy: for if he did, he would 
hardly suppose, that being accounted 
righteous implied “ being really without 
spot before God ;’”’ for this expression, 
as [I understand it, signifies being per- 
fected in holiness. (Eph. v. 27. Col. 
i. 21.) | 

I consider the righteousness of Christ, 
or, “ his personal obedience to the divine 
law, apprehended by true faith,”” as so 
imputed to the believer, that it consti- 
tutes his title to eternal life, which 
neither “ oblivion of sin, nor full accep- 
tance of duty,” could do. It is the 
meritorious ground of his being dealt 
with as an heir of eternal happiness ; 
notwithstanding all his sins and imper- 
fections: for eternal happiness is pro. 
perly the reward of perfect rightcous- 
ness. But this act of God, ‘in just- 
fying the ungodly,” and “imputing 
righteousness without works,” neither 
alters the rule of duty, nor the nature 
of a man’s actions; while it increascs 
the believer’s obligations to obedience, 
and aggravates the guilt of his subse- 
quent sins ; and while God looks on be- 
lievers as in Christ, in respect of Jus- 
tification; he views their character and 
actions in all respects as they really are 
in themselves. The righteousness of 
God, by faith, “ which is unto and ufon 
all that believe,” is merely a provision 
for the honour of the divine law and 
justice, in making sinners heirs of that 
happiness, which is properly and ex- 
clusively the reward of perfect obedi- 
ence. ‘The justified believer is also 
adopted: he is a son and an heir: and 
the title to his inheritance is given him, 
on the ground of his brother and sure- 
ty’s meritorious services, and for his 
sake. But this no more renders per- 
sonal obedicnee or sanctification unne- 
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cessary, than the entail of an estate 
renders obedience toa parent, or a good 
state of health, superfluous. In these 
respects the obedience of Christ is not, 
and cannot be, imputed; or if it could, 
it would be of no use. 

But he, who has the title to the in- 
heritance, under the hand and seal, so 
to speak, of his heavenly Father, still 
remains an accountable creature fallible 
and peccable, depraved (though not en- 
slaved to sin,) exposed to temptation, 
and beset with enemies; and conse- 
quentiv, he is often, more or less, be- 
trayed into sins, negligences, and omis- 
sions. Ile has, however, a_ tender 
conscience, and a holy taste; and thus, 
when he reviews his conduct, he feels 
ingenuous sorrowand shame, for having 
oifended his heavenly Father; he ree 
pents, and humbies himself, with tears 
and prayers; he welcomes rebukes and 
corrections, kisses the chastening: rod, 
craves forgiveness, and blesses the 
gracious care of him, “who restores 
his soul, and leads him in the paths of 
righteousness for his name’s sake.” 
No man, who is wholly a stranger to 
this experience, has scriptural proof 
that the righteousness of Christ is in 
any sense imputed to him; and all who 
are deeply acquainted with these con- 
flicts, and this consciousness, must be 
convinced, if they have a right view of 
the divine holiness, and the perfection 
of the divine law, that all their obedi- 
ence needs forgiveness, and is utterly 
insufficient and unsuitable to form a title 
to cternal glory. From first to last 
they must “count all things but loss; 
that they may win Christ, and be found 
in him, not having their own righteous- 
ness, which is of the law, but that which 
is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by 
faith.” 

But your correspondent objects to 
what is said respecting the ‘itde to hea- 
ven, and says, that “every loyal subject 
is not admitted to live at court.” As, 
however, | really do not understand this 
Jatter part of his argument, I hope I 
shall be excused for not attemptisg an 
answer. I have, for a lone course of 
years, counted the rigiteousness of 
Jesus Christ, imputed to the believer 
through faith, and seaicd on his heart 
by the progressive sanctification of the 
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Holy Spirit, the only meritorious ground 
o! hope, that he shaii at last inherit 
eternal hfe, of which the very imper- 
fection of bis faith proves him unwor- 
thy: yet he will daily feel that very 
seiise of sin, those challenges of con- 
science for omissions and transgressions, 
and tnat needof daily and earnest prayer 
for pardon, through the atoning blood, 


which your correspondent speaks of 


with great feeling, but thinks inconsis- 
tent with a state of complete justitica- 
tion. I am persuaded, however, that 
wedo not mean very differently, though 
the unscriptural views given of imputed 
righteousness by some, seem to excite 
unscriptural prejudices against it In 
others. I must, however, add, that I 
cannot think any loyal subject of Christ 
will be willing aéways to be absent from 
‘“court;”? and that, through the righ. 
teousness of Christ and the sanctification 
of the spirit, he will be expecting 
shortly to arrive in his presence where 
is fulness of joy, and to share those 
pleasures which are at his right hand 
for evermore. T. S. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Tue great utility of appropriating a 
small portion of every day to serious 
reflection on the state of their souls, 
is acknowledged by all true Christians, 
and I hope that a great proportion of 
them regularly practise the duty in so 
spiritual a way as to reap the benefit of 
it. My experience, however, has not 
made me acquainted with many instan- 
ces, in which religious persons have 
required their children, in very a 
youth, to adopt a similar procedure. 
Whether they think them too young to 
make religion so serious a concern; or 
whether they consider them as too 
thoughtless and volatile for such medi- 
tations ; or on what other grounds they 
may omit to press on their rising fami- 
lies a duty, which they think so impor- 
tant in their own case, I know not: but 
I am convinced that an opposite course 
would be found both practicable and 
peculiarly beneficial. That it would 


be practicable to lead children to adopt 
the very salutary habit under consigera- 
tion, I know from experience: for I am 
acquainted with a family, in which five 
children in succession haye adopted it, 
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through the divine blessing, on the 
instructions and exhortations of their 
parents ; and the highly beneficial con- 
Sequences resulting from it are very 
apparent in that family, 

indeed I conceive, that almost all 
real Christians would agree in think- 
lng, that, if children could be induced 
to practice religious reflection and self- 
examination for a short time every day, 
such a custom must, under God, be 
admirably adapted to counteract the 
peculiar faults of their age. Is chiid- 
hood thoughticss? Surely then parents 
are called upon in a pecultar manner 
to try to form in their offspring early 
habus of thought. Is it volatile and 
little disposed either to take warni: 1 
irom past events, or to be provident 
with regard to the future? What re- 
micdy for this evil is so natural and 
appropriate, as to Jead them to reflect 
every day on the past, and to extend 
their view to the leading duties and 
temptations, which are likely to occur 
inthe next twenty-four hours? Is the 
season of early youth exposed in a 
particular manner to ¢usts of passion, 
and toa warmth of feeling which ill 
brooks restraint? Are the charms of 
novelty then particularly seductive? and 
does pleasure hold out such allurements 
on every side as to threaten an entire 
conquest of the soul? These evils and 
dangers cannot be better encountered 
than by teaching the child to call itself 
clien to account; to watch over its 
besetting sins; and, from the pain 
which it has suffered on reflecting at 
the stated seasons on its former faults, 
be Ied to guard and pray against their 
repetition. 

Put it is by no means sufficient for a 
child to be barely told, that he must 
at such an hour every day examine 
himself, and meditate on the faults he 
has committed, and on the blessings he 
has experienced, in the day that is 
past; and also on the duties he ison the 
point of being called upon to practise, 
and on the probable temptations and 
blessings of the dayto come. That he 
may be disposed to perform the work 
required of him, and be abie to per- 
form it with advantage, his mind must 
be stored, and his heart impressed, 
with religious truths: he must have 
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acquired some degree of zeal to do his 
duty: and the way in which he ought 
to proceed in his seasons of reflection, 
must be pointed out to him again and 
again on fit occasions, in a . plain and fami- 
jiar manner, by his parents. Supposing 
this foundation to be laid, and the 
child tc have adopted the practice in 
question, the parent must not suppose 
his labours to be finished. He must 
bear in mind, how ready the enemy is 
to steal away the good seed from the 
heart, or by sowing tares among It to 
ruin the expected crop. He must, 
therefore, be unremitting In his en- 
deavours to contribute, as an instru- 
ment in the hands of God, to the per- 
fecting, establishing, strengthening, 
and settling those Christian principles 
and dispositions which alone can give 
permanence, life, and efficacy to soit 
examination and reflection. He will 
watch over the conduct of the child 
at the times appropriated for religious 
thought, without interfering with the 
privacy of the duty, or subjecting him 
to the temptations to which he would 
be exposed, were he frequently, or at 
stated times, required to give an ac- 
count of the course his thoughts had 
taken: and he will endeavour, from 
time to time, to remedy what is amiss, 
and to improve what is good, in the 
child’s proceedings on those occasions, 
not so much by an exercise of his au- 
thority, as by suggestions and persua- 
sion, and by exemplilying, in a feeling 
and attractive way, the holy dispositions, 
and reflections, and aspirations, which 
befit the seasons of communion with 
his God and Saviour. 

Is any parent disheartened by find- 
ing, that it is necessary to employ 
such exertions, and such persevering 
watchfulness, if he would succeed in 
leading his child to the daily exercise 
of self-examination and religious re- 
flection ; and is he therefore disposed 
not to make the attempt: Let him 
reflect, that every branch of education 
requires attention and pains on the part 
of the teacher, and that “the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord,” opposed 
as they are toall the natural propensi- 
ties of the human heart, call tor pe- 
culiar diligence and care. Does he 
omit endeayouring to form In his child 
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other habits which he thinks important 
to his welfare, on account of the diflicul- 
ties he must encounter? On what 
ground then will he vindicate a refusal 
to meet difficulties on this point; (ihe 
most Important, perhaps, of any to his 
offspring, because it is more immed! 1ic- 
ly connected with the religion a cic 
heart ;) when he has certainly uu iucu- 
perable obstacles in his way ? 

Men who are willing to labour in 
the Christian vineyard, (and tats coy 
is Incumbent not only on the miinisters 
of religion, but on al: foliowers oF thei 
Saviour, )are,on several accounts, tere) 
ed to employ too littice of toat jabs: 
in their own families. Their atten. 
tion is strongly called by their Chis. 
tian friends to events in the world 
around them, aud methods of useful- 
hess are suggested, and are almost 
forced upon them by these friends: 
but fewor none remind them of what 
ought to be done at home, or stimulate 
them to daily attention to their chil- 
dren. Abroad,if ministers, they address 
numbers, and may hope for speedy and 
striking effects ; and though good men, 
yet their zeal may be somewhat quick- 
ened by the vanity and love of impor- 
tance, which cling to the human heart, 
even after it is regenerated. They are 
employed too in a way congenial to 
their habits, and to the tone of their 
minds, by being in a sphere, which al. 
lows them to make an ample use of 
their acquired knowledge, and to pour 
it forth in a copious and manly strain. 
At home all these things are reversed. 
There the teacher’s audience will con. 
sist of, at most, a few children, whose 
progress in divine things will general- 
ly be slow, and often very dubious ; 
and his labours will confer on him no 
reputation. He will also be obliged 
to put a restraint upon himself, and 
lower both his thoughts and his lan- 
guage to bring them to a level with 
the capacities and knowledge of his 
children: a mental exercise, which he 
1ay, perhaps, find neither pleasant nor 
easy. Similar causes, though acting in 
general less powerfully, willlead the re- 
ligious layman to appropriate too smalla 
share of his christian labours to his own 

children. But Iet all parents remember, 
how much is required attheir hands. Li 
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the honour due by children to parents 
is made the subject of a distinct com- 
mandment, undoubtedly that command- 
ment tacitly enjoins, with equal solem- 
nity, the duties of parents towards their 
children; and among these, care, and 
zeal, and exertion, and patiente in the 
different branches of instruction, hola 
avery high place. But the duties of 
parents are not to be collected from 
the fifth commandment alone: they 
are strongly enforced in every part of 
Scripture. A neglect of these duties 
might probably be among the causes, 
which brought the family of Eli into 
so deplorable a state; and I have no 
doubt, but that a faithful discharge of 
them contributed much, under God’s 
blessing, to shed beams of heavenly 
glory on the death beds of the children 
of your very intercsting correspon- 
dent Senex. 
m8. 
San. 11th, 1803. 


—— ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


J concur in the candid wish of Ona- 
trama, that your readers should appre- 
ciate for themselves our respective re- 
marks on the term Co-ofieration. My 
arguments have been primarily direct- 
ed, not to the defence of a word, but 
of a principle (Vol. I. p. 783;) yet I 
still conceive, that Onatrama’s conclu- 
sion would have been more sound, if, 
conformably to the fundamental pro- 
position with which he opened the sub- 
ject (p. 646,) it had inculcated accurate 
discrimination instead of proscription. 

[It seems expedient to notice some 
few parts of Onuatrama’s last observa- 
tions: but on allaccounts I mean to be 
very brief. 

In my allusion to Onatrama’s asser- 
tion, that the use of the term Co-ope- 
ration “ tends to offend the discerning,” 
my purpose was to intimate that, in my 
apprehension, he had assumed rather 
than proved the tcrm to be unwarran. 
table; and thus had failed to shew 
reasonable cause for the offence. 

To say that every theologicalexpres- 
sion fends to mislead, would be errone- 
ous. But every theological expression 
may, to some minds, scem to have a 
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tendency to mislead. Do not the fol. 
lowers of Dr. Priestley reproach us 
with this supposed tendency in the term 
Trinity, and in other parts of our esta- 
blished theological languaye? Is the 
imputation a sufficient reason for dis- 
carding the expressions? 

By the two texts formerly quoted by 
me, to which Onatrama has added a 
third, this fact is ascertained, that in 
the Holy Scriptures God and man are 
repeatedly said to co-ofierate. Whether 
those passages represent man as co-ope- 
rating with God, or God as co-operat- 
ing with man, is in truth, a distinction 
concerning which I think, to adopt Ona- 
trama’s words, that it does “not scem 
to be of much importance.’ Whether 
they represent God as co-operating in 
the salvation of man by his grace, or by 
his ministers, ls alsoa distinction,which 
does not seem of muci importance to 
the present question. Under either 
supposition co-operation is equally ad- 
mitted: under either supposition the 
term co-operation might, with equal 
semblance of justice, be reprobated, as 
appearing “to convey the idea of auxi- 
liary concurrence ; of a reciprocation of 
aid and a confederacy of abilities and 
exertions between powers, in some de- 
gree, and in some particulars, indepen. 
dent of each other ;”’ and “ of our doing 
something by the exercise of some 
independent power in ourselves, which 
should eke out the deficiencies of divine 
grace, and give efficacy to the opera- 
tions of God.” (Vol. IL. p. 81. 82.) 

Let me assure your correspondent, 
whose piety and moderation I sincerely 
respect, of my solicitude, that constant 
watchfulness should be exerted to pre- 
vent the deduction of false doctrines 
from our theological terms. ‘The pro- 
per method of guarding against that 
evil is not to proscribe scriptural lan- 
guage, but to explain it. I would re- 
peat, that the particular term in debate 
is one, to which I have no attachment, 
and one which I do not know that I have 
employed. K. A, 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue Querist C. C. in the ninth number 


of your first volume (p. 577,) has started 
questions whieh Jead rather to dry dis- 
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cussions, and to the exercise of theolo- 
gical subtilty, than to edification. I 
hope, Sir, that you will not suffer such 
discussions to occupy much room in 
your miscellany ; remembering that the- 

ological logicians and metaphysicians 
are neither the most numerous, nor, 
perhaps, the most useful part of the 
Christian world; and, whether nume- 
rous or not, the best way of being use- 
fulto them is to use all means to induce 
them to pay less attention to their fa- 
vourite disquisitions, and more to prac- 
tical and devotional exercises. I by 
no means, Sir, mean to apply these ob- 
servations personally to C. C.; but to 
speak of the danger of indulging, to any 
considerable degree, a disposition to 
nice distinctions, and refined discus- 
sions, on doctrinal points. 

In the eleventh number, (the last I 
have seen,) C. C.’s queries are noticed 
by your correspondent T, S., who ex- 
presses a hope, that they will receive 

full and satisfactory answer from 
some of your correspondents. No small 
knowledge, and alility, and discretion, 
and Christian piety, however, are regul- 
site In discussing the points to which 
the querics relate. Without a large 
store of all these, there will be great 
danger of the answers to C. C, opening 
other questions, Instead of laying those 
at rest, which have been already pro- 
posed ; and of their administering doubt 
and debate, if not also strife, rather than 
godly edifying. 

After what I have said, you will not 
suppose, Sir, that I shall offer you many 
remarks either on the queries of C. C. 
or on the thoughts of T. 5.: but it may 
promote my object, which is to incul- 
cate the necessity of great caution and 
distrust in discussing such subjects, to 
observe, that several of the positions 
and reasonings of ‘I. S. (and you are 
not, I think, likely to have a more able 
correspondent,) appear to me unsa- 
lisfactory. This is particularly the 
case with respect to what he advan- 
ces on the subject of C.C.’s first query. 
The query is as follows: “Are not jus- 
tification, absolution from cuilt, forgive- 
ness of sins, and being accounted rigeh- 
teous, synonymous terms for the same 
blessing {? ‘IT. S. remarks (p. 698) on 
Christ. Obsery. No. 16, 
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this query, that justification and absolu- 
tion from guilt “ are two distinct bene- 
fits, precisely answerable to the pardon 
granted a criminal, and an estate be- 
stowed on him at the same time.’’ 
‘ Pardon of sin exempts a man from all 
punishment for past transgressions, but 
it gives him no ttle to the reward of 
righteousness.”” ‘“ When the believer 
is not only absolved from guilt, but 
made ‘the righteousness of God in 
Christ,’ ‘ the Lord our righteousness,’ 
there is no condemnation for him; but 
- is by grace entitied to the reward of 

‘ighteousness.’”? T.S. thus states his 
view of the scripture doctrines of par- 
don and justification; but he offers no 
proof whatever that this view is the just 
one, and such as entertain doubts simi- 
lar to those expressed in the queries, 
will find themselves as far as ever fron 
settled opinions on the points in ques- 
tion. 

T. S. endeavours to shew, that the 
q:ery he is considering cannot be an- 
swered in the affirmative, as such an 
answer would necessarily introduce “the 
doctrine of justification by works, yea, 
by the merit of works.’ His way of 
shewing this does not appear to me very 
clear, but I conceive his argument to 
be in substance as follows. ‘The pardon 
of sin exempts a man from punishment 
for past transgressions, but gives him 
no title to reward. ‘That title, there- 
fore, must be derived from something 
else, and men will necessarily seek for 
it in the merit of their good works. 

But if gospel blessings are the free 
eift of God for the sake of his Son, why 
may they not be bestowed upon every 
one who is pardoned, and reconciied to 
God, through the death of that Son, 
and thus the pardon of sin be itself an 
admission to those rennet ¢ Does this 
appear to our apprehensions to be con- 
trary to the justice of Cod, or to any of 
his attributes? Ifit can be shewn, that 
Scripture gives a different account of 
this matter, let the proof be adduced, 
and every humble Christian will bow 
to it; but I see no primed facie absurdity 
in this view of things, which would 
oblivre those, who ad lopt the opinion that 
pardon ind justification are the same 
blessing, to haye recourse to the merit 
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account for the 
followers of 


of works 1n order to 
wilt of eternal life to the 
Christ. 

But it appears from the reasoning of 
I. 3S. (see the first paragraph, p. 699,) 
that he sees the connexion between 
justification, and the blessings which 
accompany it, in the following light. 
Ile supposes that the believing peni- 
tent, whose sins are forgiven, and who 
is therefore accounted innocent, would 
be justified were he able thenceforth to 
keep his maker’s law portent ly in all 
its extensive ret julrements,”” Now, 
Sir, this view of things appears to me 
to give a merit to good works, Which 
does not belong to them, and therefore 
to give an hnputed merit to justified 
Christians to which grace has given 
them noclaim. T.S. looks upon the 
person, who, having received pardon 
and complete purification from sin, and 
a complete restoration of the divine 
image in his soul, should afterwards 
keep “his maker’s law perfectly in all 
its extensive requirements,” as deserv- 
ivg reward cn account of this his per- 
fect obedience. Now this is evidently 
ascribing a merit to his works, which 
would cali for recompense at the hands 
of his maker. And whence can this 
merit proce eed‘ Hus he done more 
than was his absolute and indispensable 
duty ?—Certainly not. He scems to 
me, therelore, as void of merit after 
such perfect obedience, as he was the 
moment he received pardon, puritica- 
tion, and a new Creation in the — 
image. But though this view of thing 
appears to me clearly to result is 
the relation of the creature to the crea- 
tor, 1 should not have entertained it 
with such confidence as to have oppos- 
ed it to the opinions of T.5S., (for I 
ereatly distrust human reas¢ nin os on 
such points,) had I not thought it fully 
authorized by our Saviour’s discourse 
in Luke xvit. 7-10, and especially in 
the last verse, in which he epplied the 
preceding parabie to the case of his dis- 
site $3 “So Likewise ye, when ye shall 
have done ail those things w hich are 
commanded you, say, we are unprotita- 
ble servants: we have done that which 
was our duty to do.” 

This is a point which must be settled 
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on scriptural grounds, and not with a 
view to consequences. But supposing 
Scripture to oppose the opinions of T, 
%., those opinions should, I think, be 
avoided with the greater care, as they 
attribute a merit to works, which may 
rendcr it more difficult for the preach. 
ers of the Gospel to persuade their 
hearers to give up all merit, and trust 
to free grace for salvation. If they are 
told, that there is such merit in perfect 
obedience as to deserve the reward of 
heaven, it may be the less easy to wean 
them from every idea of merit In im- 
perfect obedicnce; and thus the evil 
consequences, which T.S. ascribes to 
the considering of pardon and justifi- 
cation as the same blessing, may at- 
tach, in part at Icast, to his own view of 
the subject. 

I have abstained from several re- 
marks which occurred to me on reading 
the letter of T. S.; and what I have 
offered has been chiefly prompted by a 
wish to recommend care and caution, 
both in putting questions and in answer- 
ing them, on controverted points of doc- 
trine. Itis very necessary to obtain as 
just and as clear idcas as we can on 
such points, but never to lose sight of 
the danger of endeavouring to be wise 
beyond that which is written, or of con- 
lracting an inquisitive, subtle, critical, 
and perhaps, also a debating spirit in 
religion ; which, \ while itaffords a grati- 
fying exercise to human ability, is ad- 
verse, in a high degree, to that affec- 
tionate simplicity, and warm piety; 
which shone forth in Christ; and in his 
followers are the great ornaments of his 
Gospel. | should be very sorry, Sir, to 
see the spirit reign among us, which 
pre ents as 1am informed, in one or two 
of the New England provinces in Ame- 
rica, where great numbers are said to 
be extremely expert in theo! ogical deti- 
nitions, and able to split hairs in doc- 
trines3 but their temper and conduct 
give reason to fear, that they are rather 
critics. in Christianity than Christian 
people. I hope you, Mr. Observer, will 
(as you have done) take care, that your 
publication shall not tend to raise such 
a spirit among us, but make it your 
great object to encourage practical and 
vital religion. I do not mean to sayy 
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that either the queries of C.C., or the 
thoughts of T. S., (many of which are 
highly useful,) were improper for inser- 
tion in your miscellany ; butI trust that 
you will confine the discussion of the 
questions they agitate, and of similar 
questions, within moderate (not to say 
narrow) bounds. B.S. 
Jan. 14th, 1805S. 
= 
For the Chirstran Observer, 


ON SOME POPULAR OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Sed ambitionem scriptoris fucile averseris ; ob- 
trectatio et livor pronis auribus accipiuntur : 
quippe adulationi fadum crimen servitutis, 
malignitati falsa species libertatis inest. Va- 
cit. Hist. lib. i. sect. 1. 

Tire objections against the Church of 

England respect either the character of 

her ministers, or the form of her con- 

stiiution—her rovernment,bher doctrine, 
and her worship. 

The charges brought against the es- 
tablished clergy by their enemies, or at 
least their assaliants, are neither few nor 

trivial. They owe little to their accus- 

ers either for the mercy or the modcra- 
tion of their censures. 

There are some circumstances in 
their attack. which might seem to justify 
us in ascribing it to an unworthy mo- 
tive: such, for instance, as an apparent 
inclination to inflame and exagyerate 
charges ; scurrility, extreme asperity, 
and language calculated only to irritate ; 
occasional levity, and courseness of in. 
vective; reliance upon the testimony of 
the avowed enemics of the Chrisuan 
cause ; and, above all, an evident exul- 
tation in the prospect of cficctinge the 
downlal of the object attacked. But to 
take no advantage of a representation 
unfavourable to the Impugners of the 
establishment, we will place the advan- 
tage entirely on their side, by supposing 
both that their charges are founded in 
justice, and that they originate from the 
purest and most disinterested motives. 
Let it «: admitted that many, that a ma- 
jority of the cler: gy, (it will not surely 
be required that we slrould say all,) de- 
serve the character given to them by 
their adversaries—that they are secular, 
lukewarm, and avaricious; ignoran : 
ace aes, and immoral ; that they ar 

sullty of oppression and Injustice ; are 


pluralists and non-residents ; deyoid of 


all religion, and ready to wade through 
simony aa perrury itself to the acqui- 
sition of profit and preferment. 
Now, allowing th is exsegerated 
charge to be substantiated, tiie question 
is, Whither does It tend > What Is its 
ultimate drift ? What is the conduct 
which it dictates? Does it demand or 
justily anattemptto overturn ok uvenio- 
lish the establishment, of whic 
unworthy persons are ministers ! Ifthe 
evil complained of, or objected to, can 
be fairly referred to the establishmentas 
its proper and its natural cause, the so- 
lution of the question is by no meuns 
dificult. Butonasubject which! 
consequences ol the last importance to 
religion, we should be cautious in form- 
ing an hasty decision. An argument, 
analogous to that which has been direct- 
ed against our national Church, has 
becn employed to discredit Christianity 
itscif. The vices of Christians,; 
are called, have been urged to under- 
mine the foun 79 ions ol the leigh 
which they protess. But the futility ef 


the argument is apparent at first sight; 
e 7 » 


: these 
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and it may be as littie applicable in the 
case which we are considering, 

It is a circumstance which will strike 
and influence an imparual inquirer, that 
the very vices and cerruptons of the 
clergy» which their opponents inveigh 

eainst With so much apparent satisfac- 
tlon and triumph, are acknowledged, 
lamented, and chastised, with equal se- 
verity, by those whose adherence to the 
Church is unquestionable. No other 
names need to be preduced in confirma- 
Uion of this assertion than those of Bur- 
net, Bull, Jones, and Horsley. Didthe 
subversion of the Church appear tot! iese 
persons a consequence of the corrupt 
ot her ssiniaters, necessary either — 
polit of expediency orduty ? Ordid the 
consequence hold, only they wanted the 
penetration to discern it! 

1 aicinsinbeaha sit may be alleged,and 
with some appearance of reason, that as 

the hates has temporal emcluments, 
and those of considerable value in some 
cases, to bestow upon her celery, 
who are totally unfit for the cfiice, may 
be induced to enter intothe Church, for 


no other reason than to be partakers of 
her affluence, Vhe fact is cdmitted. } 
Is admitted, that to the influence ef this 
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temptation is owing the greater part of 
the corruption, with which the sacred 
office in the establishment is infected 
and disrraced. Remove this temptation, 
and without doubt you remove from the 
Church all those who are influenced by 
it. But with them you remove many 
who are labouring with zeal, with dili- 
gence, and with success, in the vineyard 
of Christ ; ; and who, without a provision 
which should exempt them from the 
necessity of exertions directed to tie 
support of themselves and their fami- 
lies, would want the means of devoting 
themselves so entirely to the work of 
the ministry. But ‘that which suffers 
the 
the Church, but the unequal disposal 
of it. While upon some of her sons she 
bestows a pittance which hardly suflices 
for their maintenance, she lavishes a 
superfluous abundance uponothers. Vo 
this objection it is in part a solid reply, 
that there appears to be a propriety in 
the appointment, that each class of soci- 


ety, among the laity, should have one of 


co-ordinate rank among the clergy, with 
whom they may communicate in spiritu- 
al concerns. Many other arguments 
might be produced to justify the unequal 
distribution of ecclesiastical wealth, and 
the more liberal provision for the high- 
er orders of the Church. But 1n all 
speculations upon such subjects, we 
should never lose sight of the materials 
of which every human society, and the 
Church among the rest, is composed. 
Man is a corrupt creature ; and his cor- 
ruption will invade, disturb, and pollute 
every Institution, however sacred. A 
state of things, therefore, which falls 
very far short of ideal perfection, should 
be regarded with accuiescence and con- 


tentment, as being, perh iPS, Upon the 
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ecclesiastical emoluments applies, it 
may be asked, whether there are not 
very powerful temptations created by 
the very absence of this one! Are there 
no temptations arising from poverty ? Is 
there no other way of making a gain of 
eodliness than that which the Church 
affords : Unquestionably there is; and 
by how much the more oblique and cul- 

sce that way Is, so much the greater 
is the guilt of those who have recourse 
to it. Tt may be observed too, that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Locke, the most power- 
ful motives of action are derived from 
the present sense of pain. ‘There are 
also other temptations which, in the ab- 
sence of those arising from the nature 
of an establishment, are left to operate 
with their entire force, and are hardly 
less injurious to religion. What dis- 
sentions will not the love of popularity 
and jcalousy of a superior rival excite! 
Ifow often does a pretended abhorrence 
of ecclesiastical restraint degenerate 
intoan impatience, even of the restraints 
imposed by conscience and religion ; 
and he who set out, to all appearance, a 
sincere, though too vehement Christian, 
descend through the successive stages 
of Arianism, Socianism, and Deism, t ull 
he reaches the bottomless gulph of 
Atheism and Libertinism! How fre- 

quently are the morbid sensibilities of 
conscience indulged to such an excess, 
that vioiations of express commands are 
mistaken for indispensable duties, and 
the yrossest illusions of a feverish ima- 
gination for impulses of the divine 
spirit! How often are the unalienable 
and imprescripuble rights of private 
judgement made the pretence and cause 
of much unchristian opposition to forms 
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fore the violent expedient of its de- 
struction can be justified.* 

An indignation against the abuses 
existing in the Church, is not only 
Jawful but praise-worthy. If it pros 
duces exertions calculated and direct- 
ed to reform those abuses, such exer- 
tions are entitled to the warmest ap- 


probation. If, for instance, men of 


piety, instead of inviting others to 
separate from the Church, or separa- 
ting from it themselves, were to unite 
their influence to render the public 
worship of the establishment more de- 
yout and spiritual, and thus strengthen 
the hands of faithful and laborious 
pastors, the gratification of private 
ambition would, indeed, be less, but 
true godliness would be greatly pro- 
moted. 
In all projects of innovation we must 
weigh the eggs and certain evils 
vhich we suffer, and the present and 
certain good which we enjoy, against 
the probable evil and good which will 
be the result of a change ; and an ad- 
ditional argument against the change 
is the very circumstance of the change 
itself, which is a positive evil, and in 
nany cases of incalculable magnitude. 
With the horrible example of the 
French revolution, and of the establish- 
ment of French impiety before our 
eyes, we are justified in receiving the 
surgestion of a change in our eccle- 
siastical constitution with more than 
common suspicion and terror, ‘Those 
who have aspersed the national clergy 
with the greatest vehemence, are 
ready, hevertheless, to admit that their 
rvices to the community are in many 
respects important ; that the effects 
of a revolution are much to be dread- 


ed; and that, in the language ol the 
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great dramatist, it might be better to 


‘“* Bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

“If, however, we reflect, that the 
representation of the clergy which 
has here been admitted, in order to 
give the present argument its full 
force, is greatly exaggerated, and con- 
sequently unjust; if we iikewise re- 
flect, that the Church possesses within 
herself the most effectual means of 
her own reformation, as far as the con. 
duct and character of her ministers are 
concerned, and that those means only 
require to be applied and enforced ; 
the desperate measure of a revolution 
in her constitution will be the last 
which we shall think ourselves justified 
in resorting to. 

But as the example of the reforma- 
tion has been repeatedly, and ts still, 
urged to vindicate every species of op- 
position and hostility to the Establish- 
ed Church, it may not be amiss to add 
a few words for the purpose of recti- 
fying the mistaken and perverse views 
entertained upon that subject. The 
reformation was no Scuism. It was 
the effort of some independent parts of 
the Church, to purify themselves from 
the corruption which generally pre- 
vailed. ‘ We hope, therefore,’’ says 
the moderate and pious Hooker, “that 
to rcform ourselves, 1 if at any Ume we 
have done amiss, 1s not to sever our- 
selves from the Church we were of 
belore. In the Church we were, and 
we are so still. Other difference be- 
tween our estate before and now we 
know none, but only such as we see in 
Judah; which having some time been 
idelatrous, became afterwards more 
soundly religious, by renouncibe idola- 
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it before they give their approbation to 
such a measure as Sir William Scott’s. 

There is another circumstance which 
would tend not a little to apyravate the 
discontent of parishes, and of the com- 
munity at larve, when an improper 
use was made of the power of licens- 
ingy non-residence; and would even 
subject a bishop to animadversion, who 
made a proper use of this power. I 
mean the very different courses which 
would be held in) different dioceses, 
and even in the same diocese under 
different bishops, When men, invest- 
ed with judicial power, act according: 
to their discretion, and not ac cording 
to fixed rules of law, their decisions 
will take the colour of their respective 
characters, humours, and circumstan- 
ces, and no unilormity of proceeding 
can be expected amony them : and this 
want of uniformity will evidently be 
proportionate to the want of legal 
checks and guards on the exercise of 
their discretion. Suppose then that 
the bishops of two contiguous dioceses 
are, one of them strict, and the other 
Jax, in cnforcingy residence ; would not 
the contrast between the conduct of 
these prelates aryrravate the discontents 
of those, who thought they had cause 
to find fault with either’ And would 
it not tend to place the proceedings of 
him who was culpable, or most culpa- 
ble, in a very odious light? Phe same 
thingy would take place ina still yreater 
degree, when two successive bishops, 
in the same diocese, differed very much 
from each other in their conducton the 
subyec tof clerical residence. 

I will hasten, Sir, to conclude a let- 
ter already too long. Many of the 
precediny observations are powerful 
dissuasives against investing the bi- 
shops with discretional powers a any 
form, on the subject of clerical resi- 
dence, instead of leaving the common 
courts olf law open, as they have bither- 
to been, to those who wish to enforce 
it, Butitis notin this way that Pap- 
ply them. JT have confined myself, as 
much as possible, to a consideration 
of ‘he heculiur nature and character ot 
those diSeretional powers, with which 
the bishops were to be entrusted, I 
hope | have shewn them to be such, 
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as do not accord with the spirit or 
practice of the British Constitution ; 
and such as the friends of the bishops, 
the clergy, the Church, and the Gospe| 
of Christ, cannot, after due investipa. 
lion, contemplate without apprchen. 
gion and aversion. P.M. 
New. 23, 1802. 
———5 


‘lo the Editor of the Chrostiin Observer, 
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Tue temperate defence of the doctrine 
and constitution of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the general attention to the 
pracucal influence of Christianity, 
which distinguish the Christian Ob. 
server, have, it seems, to some persons 
occasioned considerable alarm. Wohiat- 
ever youmay profess, Dr. Kipling, in 
particular, has discovered “a desipn ol 
overturning the lstablished Church, 
and plunging the nationin anarchy and 
blood.’ A little caution of Imputing 
so much malice even to publications, 
In some respects exceptionable, might 
not be improper; because we know 
who hath said, * Wvth what jyudgement 
ye pudee, ye shall be pudged ; and with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be mea 
sured to you again,’’ Sut a certain 
class of writers are so devoid of this 
caution, that they are at present labour 
ing hard to render odious to the world, 
and obnoxious to the state, all persons 
whose zeal and piety they dislike ; and 
whose doctrine they scem determined 
to misrepresent or misunderstand. 
This 15 not, ideed, a new device 
Some of the best friends of the Church 
and Monarchy have, in former times; 
been treated in the same manner. A! 
present | wish to call the attention 0! 
your readers to the case of the vene- 
rable Bishop Pbal. 

‘The hard measure, whieh that bishop 
received at Norwich from the repul- 
licans, is generally known, ILow he 
vis treated, by menof a different dese 
cription, when Bishop of Ixeter, 1s nob 
I believe, so yenerally understood. 
Letus hear then his own account, 
stated by himself, in the « Observations 
on some Specialities in his dife, writter 
with his own hand” © Lentered, (sail! 
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he,) upon this place,” (the Bishopric 
of Exeter,) “not without much preju- 
dice and suspicion on some hands ; 
for some that sate at the stern of the 
Church, had me in great jealousy for 
roo much favour of puritanism, I 
soon had intelligence who were set over 
me for espialls; my ways were curi- 
ously observed and scanned. TLowever 
Ttook the resolution to follow those 
courses Which might most conduce to 
the peace and happiness of my new and 
weighty charge. Tinding, therefore, 
ane factious Spirits very busy in that 
diocese, Fused allfairand pentle means 
to win them to good order, and therein 
so happily prevailed, that (saving two 
of that numerous Clerry, who, conti. 
nui a0 their refractoriness, fled 
away from censure,) they were all per- 
fectly reclarmed ; so that PE had not one 
minister professedly opposite to. the 
anciently received orders (for Twas 
never guilty Of urging any new impo- 
situons) of the Church in that) large 
diocese. ‘Thus we went on comlorta- 
bly tovether,* ull some persons of note 
in the clergy, being guilty of them own 
neplioence, and disorderly courses, be- 
van tocnvy our success, and finding 
ready to encourage those 
whom T found conscionably forward, and 
puntul in their places, and willingly 
yiving way to orthodox and peaceable 


me ever 


lectures in several parts of apy diocese, 
opened ther mouths against me, both 
Oblique ly in the pulpit, and directly at 
the court, Complaining ol my too much 
dtlyence to persons disaffected, and 
my toomuch liberty of frequent lee- 
turines within my charge. ‘The bil- 
lows went so hiph, that [| was three 
several times upon my knee to his ma- 
jesty, to answer these vreat crimina- 
Hons, and what contestation | had with 
some preat lords concerning these par- 
liculars, it would be too lone lo report; 
only this, under how dark acloud | was 
hereupon, I was so sensible, that I plain- 
ly told the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that rather than I would be o- 
hox1ous to those slanderous tonpues of 
lits Mmisinformers, | would cast up my 
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Fon was Bishop of Exeter certainly as 
yg Hoy 16028, He was removed to Norwich 
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rochet: I knew I went right ways, and 
would not endure to live under unde- 
served suspicions.”’ t 
Ilcre then we may observe the causes 
which brought Bishop flail under sus- 
picion of puritanism. Ile encourag- 
cd those clergymen who were painful, 
i. ¢c. laboriours in their places. He gave 
way to peaceable and othodox lectures 
in his diocese. “Those who were sruil- 
ty of their own negligence observed 
with envy and disgust the countendnce 
given to somuch diligence and piety ; 
and they excited against the bishop 
the prejudices of the archbishop] and 
of his party at the court. ‘To similar 
causes, IL is Conceived, may be reter- 
red the outery whichis at present rats. 
ed against certain clergymenas Metho- 
dists, as Gospel-preachers, as threat 
ching danger to the Church, by men 
who are litthe disposed to emulate their 
zeal and diligence. Tf a clergyman 
state with persptculty the first princi. 
ples of our holy religion, and urge 
them with effect on the consciences 
of his hearers; the success attending 
his ministry affords a pretence for the 
most unfounded calumny, and the most 
disinyenuous imsinuations of mischict 
cither designed, or to be apprehended. 
Hlowever warmly such clergyman may 
be attached to our happy government 
and constitution, both in Church and 
State; however exactly observant of 
every rightol the one, and zealous in 
the hour of danger to defend the other, 
Sul he must be accounted a secret en. 
emy to both. ‘The violent and intole- 
rant maxims, which distinguished the 
encimics of Bishop Tall, are adopted 
as infallible axioms; and those who 
adopt them are loud in thei clamours 
agrainst anhy clerpyman, whose ministry 
nay exeite attention, while they Ape. 
pear little concerned at the fo/a/ neglect 
of the public worship of God by thou- 
sands, in almost every pact of the king- 
dom. Certain modern appelletions are as 
convenient and undelined terms of re 
proach now,as puritanism was when said 


t Sce some speciality 5, &e. prefixed to the 
volume of Kishop tlall’s works, entitled Divers 
Treatises, &e. printed at) London 16025 also 
tu Lhe shating of the Glave Tree, London L660 
! Archbishop Laud 





























































it before they give their approbation to 
such a measure as Sir William Scott's. 

There is another circumstance which 
would tend not a little to aggravate the 
discontent of parishes, and of the com- 
munity at large, when an improper 
use was made of the power of licens- 
ing non-residence; and would even 
subject a bishop to animadversion, who 
made a proper use of this power. I 
mean the very different courscs which 
would be held in different dioceses, 
and even in the same diocese under 
different bishops. When men, Invest- 
ed with judicial power, act according 
to their discretion, and not according 
to fixed rules of law, their decisions 
will take the colour of their respective 
characters, humours, and circumstan- 
ces, and no uniformity of procceding 
can be expected among them: and this 
want of uniformity will evidently be 
proportionate to the want of legal 


checks and guards on the exercise of 


their discretion. Suppose then that 
the bishops of two contiguous dioceses 
are, one of them strict, and the other 
Jax, in enforcing residence ; would not 
the contrast between the conduct of 
these prelates agvravate the discontents 
of those, who thougut they had cause 
to find fault with either? And would 
it not tend to place the proceedings of 
him who was culpable, or most culpa- 
ble, in a very odious light? The same 
thing would take place in a still greater 
degree, when two successive bishops, 
in the same diocese, differed very much 
from each other in their conduct on the 
subject of clerical residence. 

I will hasten, Sir, to conclude a let- 
ter already too long. Many of the 
preceding observations are powerful 
dissuasives against investing the bi- 
shops with discretional powers 77 any 


form, on the subject of clerical resi- 


dence, instead of leaving the common 
courts of Jaw open, as they have hitber- 
to been, to those who wish to enforce 
it. Butitis notin this way that I ap- 
ply them. I have confined myself, as 
much as possible, to a consideration 
of the feeuliar nature and character ot 
those diseretional powers, with which 
the bishops were to be entrusted. I 
hope I have shewn them to be such, 
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as do not accord with the spirit or 
practice of the British Constitution ; 
and such as the friends of the bishops, 
the clergy, the Church, and the Gospe| 
of Christ, cannot, after due investiga. 
lion, contemplate without apprchen- 
sion and aversion. P.M. 
Now. 25, 1802. 
——_ 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Bovrevopeevoc, waerdeyuata Woe TH ar tee) 
rubora ray perroylave—ISoc. 


Tue temperate defence of the doctrine 
and constitution of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, and the general attention to the 
practical influence of Christianity, 
which distinguish the Christian Qb- 
server, have, it seems, to some persons 
occasioned considerable alarm. Whiat- 
ever you may proless, Dr. Kipling, in 
particular, has discovered “a design of 
overturning the Lstablished Church, 
and plunging the nation in anarchy and 
blood.” A little caution of imputing 
so much malice even to publications, 
in some respects exceptionable, might 
not be improper; because we know 
who hath said, With what judgment 
ye gudye, ye shall be judged ; and with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to you again,’ But a certain 
class of writers are so devoid of this 
caution, that they are at present labour- 
ing hard to render odious to the world, 
and obnoxious to the state, all persons 
whose zeal and piety they dislike ; and 
whose doctrine they seem’ determined 
to misrepresent or misunderstand. 
This is not, indeed, a new device. 
Some of the best friends of the Church 
and Monarchy have, in former times; 
been treated in the same manner. A! 
present | wish to call the attention of 
your readers to the case of the vene- 
rable Bishop Ifall. 

The hard measure, which that bishop 
received at Norwich from the repubd- 
licans, is generally known. How he 
was treated, by menof a different des- 
cription, when Bishop of Ixeter, 1s nol; 
I believe, so generally understood. 
Let us hear then his own account, #9 
stated by himself, in the «& Observations 
on some Specialities in his life, written 
with his own hand” “entered, (saith 
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he,) upon this place,” (the Bishopric 
of Ixeter,) not without much preju- 
dice and suspicion on some _ hands ; 
for some that sate at the stern of the 
Church, had me in great jealousy for 
too much favour of puritanism, — I 
soon had intelligence who were set over 
me for espialls; my ways were curi- 
ously observed and scanned. However 
Itook the resolution to follow those 
courses Which might most conducce to 
the peace and happiness of my new and 
weighty charge.  Tinding, therefore, 
some factious spirits very busy in that 
diocese, T used allfairand gentle rncans 
to win them to good order, and therein 
so happily prevailed, that (saving two 
of that numerous clergy, who, conti- 
nuing in their refractoriness, fled 
away from censure,) they were all per- 
feclly reclaimed ; so that I had not one 
minister professedly opposite to the 
anciently received orders (for I was 
never guilty of urging any new impo- 
sitions) of the Church in that large 
diocese. Thus we went on comforta- 
bly together,* ull some persons of note 
in the clergy, being guilty of their own 
negligence, and disorderly courses, be- 
van to envy our success, and finding 
ime ever ready to ehcourage those 
whom I found conscionably forward, and 
pulnful in their places, and willingly 
viving way to orthodox and peaceable 
lectures in several parts of my diocese, 
opened their mouths against me, both 
obliquely in the pulpit, and directly at 
the court, complaining of my too much 
indulgence to persons disaffected, and 
my toomuch liberty of frequent lec- 
turings within my charge. The bil- 
lows went so high, that I was three 
several times upon my knee to his ma- 
jesty, to answer these great crimina- 
tions, and what contestation I had with 
some great lords concerning these par- 
culars, it would be too long to report; 
only this, under how dark acloud | was 
hereupon, I was so sensible, that I plain- 
ly told the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that rather than | would be ob- 
hoxious to those slanderous tongues of 
lis misinformers, I would cast up my 


* He was Bishop of Exeter certainly as 
early a8 1628. He was removed to Norwich 
in 104). 
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rochet: I knew I went right ways, and 
would not endure to live under unde- 
served suspicions.” t 

Here then we may observe the causes 
which brought Bishop Hall under sus- 
picion of puritanism. He encourag- 
ed those clergymen who were painful, 
i.e. laboriours in their places. He gave 
way to peaceable and othodox lectures 
in his diocese. ‘Those who were guil- 
ty of their own negligence observed 
with envy and disgust the countenance 
given to so much diligence and picty ; 
and they excited against the bishop 
the prejudices of the archbishopf{ and 
of his party at the court. To similar 
causes, iL is conceived, may be reter- 
red the outcry whichis at present rails. 
ed against certain clergymen as Metho- 
dists, as Gospel-preachers, as threat 
ening danger to the Church, by men 
who are little disposed to emulate their 
zeal and diligence. If a clergyman 
state with perspicuity the first princi. 
ples of our holy religion, and urge 
them with effect on the consciences 
of his hearers; the success attending 
his ministry affords a pretence for the 
most unfounded calumny, and the most 
disingenuous msinuations of mischief 
cither designed, or to be apprehended. 
Jlowever warmly such clergyman may 
be attached to our happy government 
and constitution, both in Church and 
State; however exactly observant of 
every right of the one, and zealous in 
the hour of danger to defend the other, 
sull he must be accounted a secret en. 
emy to both. The violent and intole- 
rant maxims, which distinguished the 
encmics of Bishop Hall, are adopted 
as infallible axioms; and those who 
adopt them are loud in their clamours 
against any clergyman, whose ministry 
may excite attention, while they ap- 
pear little concerned at the fo/a/ neglect 
of the public worship of God by thou- 
sands, In almost every part of the king- 
dom. Certain modern appelletionsareas 
convenient and undefined terms of re- 
proach now,as puritanism was when said 


t See some specialities, &c. prefixed to the 
volume of Bishop Hall’s works, entitled Divers 
Treatises, &e. printed at London 1662; also 
tu Die shating of the Olive Tree, London 1660, 

} Archbishop Laud, 
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to be favoured by Bishop Hall. Amongst 
the ignorant and inconsiderate of all 
classes, many give easy credit to calum- 
Con- 


ny when picty is the object of it. 


tempt is excited which precludes ex- 
waht of evidence 
of ruiltis supphed by determined pre- 
‘Phere are, however, instan- 


amination, and the 


pudice, 


ces, some hnown to the present writer, 
where, upon a candid examination of 
the men andthe doctrine traduced, the 
real character of both has been lound 


as umdable, as the caricature 
frightful. Phe result 


frous ineenuous Candour might be ex 


has been, 


NMISCEILE,. 


MODERN CHARACTERS. 
NO. IV. 


CHIARAC TER OF EUSEBKBIA CONTINUED 
f provose how to describe the 
in which 
forpret 
ty revesl to us his will, through the 


ye hiptare, 


yneditum of his word 5 bul we are uigat 
to defeat the ends of revelation by etv- 
btawy CVrOHneOUS Interpretattons fea othe 
Ilow 


Vauricltics ol OpPlion, ove Th AMO those 


book «| Crod, endless al he thie: 


them religious 
bs tiie li 


Who profess to lerive 
scntuments frome this source, 


the Bible voeue in tts expression, as 


unbclevers, reesoutny from the mrualtr 
tride ol Our Copiriove rsies, Are ready Lo 
asserl > OF 1s it, a thc papests Say, S() 
ouseure and mystertous, that oily the 
ministers Ol relipiou oueht to presume 
that thie y can expl TT La 

Ihave already intimated, that Muse- 
bia understands her Bible in the popu- 
far and unlearned She Cots 


it as treating, 


SCHSC. 


ders hot of eur¢1ous or 


questions Which execretse the 


faculties of a 


AUVSLIUSE 


lew, but of religious 


truths, which demand the attention of 
wll; and as aliiae to five a warm im 
pression ol these truths, by someumes 
adopuny a secinimnely neeligent bold- 
ness of style, rather than as 5 pt aban 
With an unilormmaty of verbal precision, 
She applies to the seriptures the same 
rules of interpretation, which she would 
She 


use in the ease of another book, 


' 
jrharks the eivcumstunces under which 


Mod Th Ch aracters, 


has been 
whit 


thahher 
Ictisebia is accustomed to ty- 


Jt hits please d Grod 
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pected. A full conviction has been 
produced, that the men who are by 
their enemics represented as a SeCt, 
and as such every where spoken ayrainst, 
do in fact hold forth the word of life, 
as itis received and taught by the 
authentic amstitutes of the Church to 
which they firmly adhere ; and, that 
amidst and iil-treatment from 
their enemies, they are mdced labour. 
guir both by thear lite 
set forth the glory of God, and to jor. 
ward the salvation ol all men. 
CLERIC US, 


wulise 


und doctenne tg 


LNEOLS. 


each part was written, attends to the 
contest, frequently Compares one pas. 
which the extey 


surge with another, 


ol her biblical knowledye makes it 
easy for her to do, and adding earnest 
prayer for the divine assistance, she 
eX perlences ere Stn eclilrention and 
pleasure, and Jess and fess difliculty in 
the perusal. 

‘Pheodosia misunderstands her Bt. 
ble, ly 


deems ta“ 


wine to be too dee He Sli 
sh ale d bye ok?’ 


aceustomed to 


to tiiose who 
are tot Spiritual ze 
every partol it; and bemie im questol 
the less obvious sense, she not untre 
quently loses the benchit of a plain prac- 
of which she stands m 


views, for example, the 


tical proeept 


need. She 
|) imaute of the rood Samaritan only in 
the liolt of a doctrinal illustration ol 
the subject ol redemption, Ele that 
has fallen amony thieves is assumed to 
sreneral. 


cannot 


be diuian neture, Or duan ap 

‘The Levite as the liw which 
suave us; the “ood Samaritan is our Sa. 
viour, She is perplexed to know what 

isaneant by the priest, who, as well as 
the Levite, passes by the other way; 
upd on the subyeet of the two-pence 

she Js al When I reflect. 
how minute is her system: of interpre. 
tauion, L wonder thus slaff- 
gered at observing, that the man who 
hos fullen amone thieves, is said to be 
ouly “half dead ;”’ a very unsound term, 
us she mustadmit, whea applied to hu- 
men nature. She considers not that 
the parable ts related by Christ in an- 
swerto a Jew, who was apt to hate men 


some Joss. 


she 1s not 
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of another sect, and asked, “who is 
my neighbour ?? and that it was meant 
fo correct this practical error.  “TPheo- 
dosia tn Like manner too much con 


fines her charity to persons of exactly 


her own persuasion 5 and the passage 
dherefore, ab yastly mterpreted, muaghe 
contribute to correct my ber this fault. 
fanean not to deny that our Saviour 
May's in some woncrabianner, be then 
ed to the rood Samaritan, Ny ob- 
eotlon is to VPheodosia’s adopliany this 
ay the only tree imode of imterpreta- 
tion, and to her regarding the passage 
favour of the 
‘The 


allowed 


as a Clear testimony on 
uel doctrines of Christianity. 
Scriptures, if all persons are 
10 interpret 
jave a thousand different srenmifications, 


them oon this plan, may 


ndaimay be made to Convey any mean 
me Which a fertile imagination bs able 
rw aqeduce trons theo, 

Amanda errs after a very different 
manner.  Pler complattol not bei 
whle lo COVE heod the doctrinal paris 
ol the 


hes tala too little mterest 


New ‘Pestament, arises) trom 


bi thew, 


prety. 
practteal pas 


ana dvonm a eeneral delect al 


he mistakes even the 


Saves, ller favorite SCTINOT O11 the 
wount, is far more strict than she sup- 
poses at to be; and will never be well 


iterpreted by her until her standard 


(| practy Cis Ye atly rarwsed. Wath 
, ; ; 

ier present views, it is impossible, 

wroaumstanee, that she should under 


Sand what itis to “hunger and thirst 
a Xs 

dter riyhtousness, to enter in at the 

: “ oll the 


strane tat rate, Lo cult 
hand ahd plu kc out the riche CVe 5 


biel 


; 


5) 


hoither cun she lave an adequate ot 
Gption of “that purity of heart,” to 
Which is annexed the promise of “ see- 
wy God 5” orbe amine to be * perlect 
even as our heavenly father is perfect.’ 
The advantave which Musebia pos- 
sesses, in the interpretation of Serip- 
lure, is to be traced to more fervent 
Melty, tO) greater simplicity, and to a 
luller acquaintance with the Bible, ra- 
ther than to superior powers of under- 
tunding. She has been taueht, that 
“the meek will he guide in jude ment, 
the meek will he teach his way.” She 
possesses, It is true, more than ordi- 
Hary talents, but these, though useful, 
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q 
are by no means to be considered as 
NECeSsaLry flor the object it question, 
She also some natural 
but for this endowment she has no use 
when she reads the Bible. 


Possesses wit, 
‘Theodosia 
summons up her wit lor the very oc- 
casion on which Musebia dismisses it. 
There is a quaint bumour in her con- 
struction Of dark texts of the Old Tes- 
tamcnt, whieh extremely diverts the 
Hnaciation of those who listen to her, 
and does noteven allow the muscles of 
theyre face to be pol Leng ily at rest It 
Amandashould hearsome of these ludt- 
crous mterpretations, and should talk of 


them amour her circle, there would an- 


questionably be no bounds to the ieCcie- 
rablauehter, and the evil mieht be the 
more serious, tmasmuch as che traths 


deduced are often as solemin and tine 
portant, asthe mode of infertiice them 
from the text is extravagant and vidi- 
culos. 
Phere is another difference tn 
Pusebia’s mode ol Interpreting Scrip. 
lvu- 


consilers the meaning ol 


ture, Which must be explained. 
sebia fii yt 
each passage, as apphted to those to 
whomeit was toimediately addressed, 
She, therefore, takes ito her conten 
Plation the circumstances of ancient 
times, and then deduces the tastruction 
appli able to hersell. ‘Theodosia pro- 
ceeds tia shorter manner : she makes 
no allowance whatever, for dillerence 
ol times Amanda isin the Opposite 
extreme: she considers the epistles 
as SO CXC lusively written tothe ancient 
Churches, that they can be of little or 
ho use to us, 

fell into the com- 
pany of Amanda, whose character she 
very whom 


considers as a perfect heathen, 


‘Pheodosia Once 


she 
Being 
desirous of awakenine her to some 


ill understands, and 


sense of her danger, she took occasion 
to speak of the sad state of the uncon- 
verted, and to represent how strongly 
their wickedness was deseribed in the 
word of troth. They were © fooli sh,” 
she obs« rved, 66 at sole dient, dec eived 
here Amanda suspected that 
she herself was alluded to-~ servings 


divers lusts and plessures,’—she now 
' 


doubted whether she were the abject 


of the remarh— “living in malice and 
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envy, hatcful and hating one another.”’ 
—Amanda upon this felt extremely 
cointorted ; tor she was sure that she 
was not “living in malice and envy, 
hateful and hating” her fellow-crea- 
iures, and she procecded to infer, that 
not being of the number of the uncon- 
verted she must of course be a true 
Christian. Theodosia not finding 
Amanda’s conscicnce to be sufficiently 
warmed, conccived it necessary to call 
a still stronger quotation to her aid. 
She stumbled on that passage of the 
[:pistic to the Romans, in which itis 
said respecung the wicked of those 
more viclent days, “their feet are 
switt to shed blood.” Amanda was 
now most satisfactorily persuaded, that 
neither she nor any of her friends 
were intended to be reflected on, and 
she suspected that the remark was 
polnted atthe French. 

lo think that I kaow exactly how 
Eusebia, half of whose difficulties, in 
some circles, consists in reculyine the 
misconception produced by the ve- 
hemence of ‘Vieodosia, would have 
turned the discourse had she been pre- 
sent. She would have remarked, that 
the Oc! 


sins as characterizing the wicked, with- 


iptures often enumerate many 


out lntending to charge each sin upon 
them all; and that, in describing a sin- 
ful state, they may be supposed, in 
some respects, to present ah cxacl 
picture rather of the ancient than of 
the modern sinner. The principles, 
from which they severally act, she 
would however affirm to be the same ; 
and that while the conduct of the lat- 
ter, from being less openly flagitious, 
might not admit of being characterized 
interms equally strong with that of the 
former, it might notwithstandimue be at- 
tended with a much Jarver portion cf 
eullt. She would have shewn that, in 
our days, the general standard of mo- 
rals having been raised, (an advantage 
which we ewe to Christianity,) some 
cf those, particularly in the upper 
ranks, whom the Scriptures would con. 
sider as the wicked, are rendered de- 
cent in their manners, by mere repard 
to character and interest. She would 
have proceeded to observe, that wo- 
men, Ip particular, ought to take great 
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care lest they should be deceived 
through this change of circumstances ; 
and she would have insisted, that the 
question which they ought to ask them- 
selves, is not, Whether they equal in 
vice the ancient heathens, but whether 
they resemble in true piety and virtue 
those whom alone the Apostles consj- 
dered as Christians. I do not say that 
Ivusebia would have entered into al| 
these observations with the same par- 
ticularity, if the individual, whom she 
had addressed, had been one of the 
lowest class. Persons of this descrip- 
tion are not apt to be equally offended 
and misled, even though their. sins 
should happen to be unintentionally 
overcharged; and, indeed, when they 
are extremely irreligious, they nearly 
resemble the ancient heathens. She 
would also have spared part of her re- 
marks, if she had been conversing with 
any person of the higher order, who 
I mean only 
to say, that althoueh she is a very 
faithful interpreter of Scripture, she 
has a reasonable and scriptural mode 
of making an application of it to pre: 


was anotorious evil liver. 


sent characters, 

IIer idea ts, that the faithfulness of 
a minister does hot consist In- prefer- 
ring, as Pleodosia does, general and 
unmeasured charres of cuilt against 
all persons, but rather in endeavouring 
lo present to every one the picture ol 
his own corruption, 

Iusebia considers those passages o! 
the New Testament, which speak of 
the persecution to which Christians 
were to be exposed, as by no means 
applicable to modern times in thei! 
origional streneth. “Phe Gospel being 
now generally professed, principles o! 
toleration having gained ground, aud 
on abundantly better security agains’ 
injuries being enjoyed under our happy 
constitution than was afforded by the 
heathen governments, it cannot, as she 
conceives, be fairly affirmed that Chris- 
tians are now generally persecuted: 
Religious indifference, as she suspects; 
is the great evil of the present day. 
It is true, indeed, that she hersell 's 
complained of, and occasionally derided 
by many persons, as far too strict, and 
that she fights manfully against we 
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world: under the banners of her Saviour ; 

but she does not presume to vive to 

the little trials that she encounters, 
the same appellation which would be 
proper in describing the conflict of the 

Apostles. She remembers, that they 

endured cruel mockings, and scourg- 

ings, and bonds, and imiprisonments,”’ 
and dicd martyrs to the faith. 
Theodosia, on the other hand, con- 
siders the texts, which speak of per- 
secution, to be as applicable to her as 
to St. Paul bimself, and hence she ts 
encouraged in her habit of courting 
opposition, an opposition which she ex- 
cites by her extravagance and faylts. 
She scarcely scems to herself to have 
carried a sentiment sufficiently far, un- 
til she has provoked some objection to 
it. ‘The objection, however reasonable 
and calmly stated, is construcd to be 
persecution, and the persecution to be 
a mark of grace. Does thisstatement 
appear too strong? Let me then illus- 
trate it: the illustration will furnish 
an additional proof of the advantage of 
Eusebia’s system of interpretation. 
Theodosia talks much of the “ doc. 
trine of the cross,”’ of the Importance 
of “preaching Christ,” and of the 
rreat offence which will infallibly fol. 
low. She also persuades hersell, that 
she has the Scriptures entirely on her 
side, im all that she affirms on this sub- 
ject. “ God forbid,” she says, “that I 
should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ She determines 
“to know nothing, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified.’’ These expres- 
sions, when tn her mouth, signify that 
the bare doctrine of Christ crucified is 
the only part of -religion which is en- 
illed to much attention ; and that even 
the practice belonging to this very doc- 
trine needs not to be particularly ex- 
plained and enforced. Does any per- 
son obrect, that her views of this sub- 
ject are pushed to extravagance, and 
that her whole religious system is too 
little practical? She congratulates her- 
elf on the offence which she has 
fiven: it is the offence of the cross, 

I now come to Kusebia’s mode of in- 
ferpreting the same texts. She also 
determines to “know nothing save Jc- 
us Christ, and him crucified.’ She has 
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talents, knowledge, and accomplish- 
ments ; but the knowledge of “ Christ, 
and him crucified,” is in her eyes the 
only knowledge which Is truly valua- 
ble. All her various attainments, as 
will be more fully shewn hereafter, are 
made subservient to her one great end 
of glorifying God, and promoting the 
cause of her Redcemer. She may be 
also said to “glory in the cross.” She 
has no confidence in her own goodness, 
but entirely trusts for salvation to the 
great and all-sullicient sacrifice once 
made by her Redcemer. She knows 
also, that this doctrine of redemption 
by the sole merits of another, a doctrine 
which she zealously affirms and to 
which she cordially adheres, is despis- 
ed and disbelicved by some, is corrupt- 
ed and evaded by others, and ts negtli- 
eently received by many more. Ne- 
vertheless, she docs not assume, like 
Theodosia, that this article of her faith 
must expose her to persecuuon, or 
must necessarily valse strony preyudi- 
ces against her character. 

Musebia may be said to glory in the 
cross in another and a more general 
sense; T mean by being in all respects 
the faitlhdul servant of him who was 
craucilied, and by shewine herself ready 
to bear reproach on account of ber 
deyotednuess to him, She does not, 
however, consider any peculiar con- 
tumecly as now likely to be cast upon 
her, on the ground merely of her betng 
the follower of one who endured the 
inominy of Crucilixion, as was the case 
with St. Paul, She is well aware that 
circumstances have, In this’ respect, 
changed, and that the cross,which once 
Inspired general contempt, 1s now com- 
monly thoughtto have had much honour 
reflected on it, by having borne the body 
of the acknowledged Saviour of the 
world. 

The cross, therefore, taken in the 
more strict and literal sense of the 
term, is not understood by lusebta as 
now involving that contempt, which it 
called forth in the days of the Apostles; 
a contempt which Pheodosia assumes 
to be always equally associated with it, 
The present reproach of Christ, in Mu 
sebia’s esteem, Is that which is cast 
upon sincere and devout believers, in 
consequence of their practical, as well 
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as doctrinal, difference from the mass 
of sominal Christlans around them; 
and citeo results much more from the 
sinsularity of theiv conduct than of their 
faith. 

Theodosia has fallen into a variety 
of errors, from which Eusebia, through 
her better mode of interpreung Scrip- 
ture, is exempt. Pheodosia, for ex- 
ample, is so enthusiastic as to thinks 
that study is not necessary to a mintis- 
ter, and 1 question does 
not prefer aimost epy extemporancous 
sermon to the best written discourse, 


whether she 


on tre ground of her supposing, that 
from the 
dictated by 


/ 


unprem editated addresses 
pulpit are more pecultarly 
the Linjy Spit, She has been be- 


traved into this sentiment, partly by 


a misconstruction of that saying of 
Christ to his Apostles, “ But when 
they deliver you up, take no thought 
how or what ye shali speak, for it shall 
be given you tn that same hour what 
ye shall speak; for it is not ve that 
speak, but the spirit of your father 
which specketh in you.” Euscbia 


marks the circumstances under whica 
this assurance was etven3 she knows 
that this was one of many special 
promises made to the (welve Apostles, 
on the 
sent orth to preach and to work Mirae 


occasion Of their betinr first 
‘les a ae , ulct ino  edans oe 
Cics and sne woulda as soon expe ct 


that Gow’s providence would new in- 


terpos. in favour of one, who should 
6 provide neither gold nor silver, nor 
brass In his purse’ when he should 
be wbout to tuke a journcy, as that ex- 


traorainary grace should be vouchsal- 
ed to him who should, in these deys, 
ascend the Christian pulpit, “ having 
taken no previous thought how or what 
he sential speak.” 

J will name a still creater crror of 
Theodosia. She is apt to consider the 
promises of the Bible with little re- 
ference to the character of the person 
to whom wisi are given, a fault on 
which Aman la, In some de Vee, PX arte 
cipates. Whenshe reads the various 
promises of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, she endeavours, In a somewhiut 
enthusiastic manner, to believe that 
these are words spoken to herself. Sie 


‘ 


does not examine into her heart and 








No. IV....Eusebia. [ April, 
life, in order to know whether she js 
one of those to whom they properly 
belong ; but she assumes, that she is 
entitled to just as much comfort from 
the passages in question, as she finds 
herself able to enjoy. Amanda has a 
more cold and general way of applying 
to herself the divine promises, though 
she also fails to inquire into her right 
to them. The one is inclined to think 
that they belong only to the clect, but 
that all are clect who can take com. 
fort in the contemplation of their. pri- 
vilezcs. The other assuming, that 
we are a veneration of Christians, ? 
plics to herself the promises made 
Scripture to the sazuts, on the meant 
chich), of her having been baptized, 
und of her being one of this Christa 
nation. 

Leusebia, on the contrary, connects 
the privileges of a believer with his 
duties. She knows of no * commu- 
nion with God,’ of no * experience 
of bis love,’ which are not combined 
with love to him issuing in obedience. 
She remembers that in her Testament 
are such passares as thicse, © If a man 
love me he will keep: my words, and my 
futher will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” “Yo are my disciples, if ye 
do whatsoever I command you.”—— 
* ievery one that hath this hope /rurr- 
Kieth himself even as he Is pure.’’ 

ti here ison c respect Inwhich Aman 
ca and Theodosia remarkably agree, 
and in w hich Musebia differs from them 
both ; T allude to their mode of inter: 
preting the propheuc parts of Scrip- 
ture. The French revolution excited 
for a time,in these two ladies, in other 
respects so discordant, a similar curt 
osity on the subject of ancient prophe 
cy; for it seemed to each of them to 
be one of those great events which 
they might expect to find foretold 1 
holy writ; and I rather think, thet 
lmmmeciately after the death of Louis 
they both turned over nearly the same 
pages of Daniel and the Revelations 
In quest of some passage that should 
speak of this particular occurrence: 
They both mistake the Intention ol 
prophecy, and they err by being too 
verbal and minute in their mode e! 
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understanding it. LEusebia has paid 
considerable attention to the subject, 
with aview to the confirmation of her 
faith. 
evidence, the examination of which 
has contributed to convince her of the 
truth of Christianity. But she does 
not suppose that prophecy was intend- 
ed to teach us to predict events, nor 
does she gather her duty from it; and 
she is much afraid of all fanciful expo- 
sitions of it, as in the issue encourag- 
ing scepticism instead of strengthening 
belief. 

A few years ago Theodosia very 
confidently inferred from some passa- 
ees in the Revelations, that the Pope 
never would be restored; and she 
conceived that the government of this 
country erred in respect to some of 
their measures, through their inatten- 
tion to the prophecies respecting the 
fall of Anti-Christ. She also felt a 
strong persuasion, that the millennium 
was approaching, and to this notion 
may be referred her too sanguine ex- 
pectation of immediate and extensive 
cilects from the various missions which 
have been recently undertaken, as well 
asan extraordinary donation which she 
granted for their support. I have 
heard that she lent an ear to the pro- 
phecies of Brothers, and derived much 
consolation, at one time, from the cha- 
racteristic quotations of Puor Jielf, 
though, in these instances, not so cre- 
dulous as some of her acquaintance of 
an inferior class. Amanda is as little 
disposed as Euscbia to place her faith 
in such prophets. 

But the great advantage of J.usebia 
arises from the practical application of 
the Scriptures to her own heart and 
life. She reads them not like ‘Vhe- 
odosia, for the sake of the self-com- 
placcncy enjoyed in seeing those dec- 
(rinal truths confirmed for which she 
is contentious, nor like Amanda for 
the purpose of fulfilling a customary 
lask; but with a view to grow in 
grace, and to become acquainted with 
the whole will of God. Deeply sen- 
sible of her natural ignorance, and 
earnestly supplicating the aid of that 
épirit by which she believes her whole 
Bible to have been inspired, she both 
Christ. Obsery. No. 16, 


Modern Characters, No. IV...Eusebia. 


It forms a part of that body of 
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dwells on great and leading truths, 
and also seeks to be delivered from 
those numberless partialities, preju 
dices, and errors, into which she knows 
that even they, who are of the most 
orthedox creed, are liable to fall. 

She profits by every part of the sacred 
word. [rom the Old Vestament she 
derives authentic information respect- 
ing the creation, and the fallof man; a 
strong impression of the corruption of 
the world; exalted ideas of the charac- 
ter of God; large and comprehensive 
views of the dispensations of his provi- 
dence ; a particular acquaintance with 
the Jewish history; much knowledge, 
which is introductory to the belief of a 
mediator; very important helps to de- 
votional religion; and abundant les- 
sons of the most plain and_ practical 
wisdom. 

But the New Testament is the great 
subject of her study. The birth of the 
promiscd Saviour, the nature of that 
kingdom which be came to establish, 
and the dispositions which characterise 
the members of it; the compassion 
which he exercised, the miracles which 
he wrought, the reproofs which he 
administered, the contradiction of sin- 
ners which he endured, the precepts 
which he delivered, the doctrines which 
he taught, the condescension, meek- 
ness, and humility, which he manifes- 
ted, the dignity and authority which he 
at the same time asserted, the submis- 
sion which he shewed to the will of his 
father, and the love which he bore to 
our fallen race; above all, the death 
which he died as a sacrifice for sin, 
and his resurrection and ascension to 
the right hand of God ;—all these ob- 
yects engage her cager atiention, and 
give to the Gospels a welght and 
value Wich are in her eyes unspeaka- 
blv great. 

The subsequentefusion of the Loly 
Ghost, the conversion of many of the 
murcerers of Carisi, the labours and 
trials of the Apostles, the victories 
which they atchicved over Jewish 
prejudice, the calline of the Gentiles, 
and the establishment of one new and 
glorious and universal Chureh, form 
equally the subject of her meditation 
and pious delight. 

Nor is she less attentive to the seve- 
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ral epistles of the New Testament. By 
the aid of these, she endeavours to 
enter into every fceling of the Apostles. 
She aims to form the same estimate 
which they did both of the present and 
of the future 
the nature of their faith and hope, and 
poy im the amidst 
She 


which 


world; to comprehend 


the grodand of their 


even of tribulation. marks the 


great principle by they were 


actuated.—loye to him who, us it was 
suffered 


now revealed to them, had 
cruciiixion for they 


to live no Jonrer to 


skkes5 and a desire 

themselves, but 
unto him whodied tor theus. She also 
Pays carnest attention lO eCVCry practical 
exhortation which they delivered, whe- 


ther vw “honour the King,’ to * sub- 


” 
Thit (Oo magistrates,’’? to obey purcnuts, 


orto © mark them which cause divi- 


sions in the Chureh.” She bows to 


the admonition “to render to all their 


due.’’? to “vive unto servants that 


Which is pust and cqual,” to‘ pay trie 


bute,’ and to Jet those freely * reap 


our carnal thing who are employed 


lin othe spiritual office. She also is 


[Pe 1? 


anc 


tis eee to ct {«]- 


mistructed to * bry the toneue, 


Senot to rive hace unto Wa 
‘ | 


) ! 
low peace witha }omven, to be patrent 


} ! 
and forbeariis, humble and thaoktul, 
‘ te . ; 
: to re pois 


j 
OIC, Qhnd to Weep 


66 pital sna Courreou 


fo put om thi 
CG charity which | {i bond of pe rleet 


; ' | 
HCS5, and without whaiels, theo rev dy We 


should understand all mysteries and all 
knowleaee, “ re but % soundings 
brass, and as the Gnkitoe cymbal.’ 
bfer religion, therefore, is without 
prepudice or partiality. Tt may seem 
maccttrate to some metapliysical theo- 
loys, lor si ms not been so careful 
to complete, fier them maanne I" her 
systeip of dry Yo aS to pursue that 
hetnad ol prac ua piety, which re- 
sult froma a ret MWtemtlion to i] {ie 
GC it cred tral i ( Cy Ss | she 
has many sincere relicsous frends, 
whoa hitthe difler Tron: ber im then 


views, but these 


from | 


a} 


othe is for chic y 


so far isebia as from each 
c ‘Parl lo ¢ OUIPaAry sides. 
With tue 
reli- 
Way 


r1Ves 


{ ! , 
eve tnerciouore kises in charits 


pious ol cyery deseription. Her 


’ . ’ ] 
sO}, DOUWCY ¢ t uy it. tne middle 


beiween OPpPusile Cxtreimes., 


WW. R. on the Offence given by his former Letter. 
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much offence to no inconsidcrable 
number of persons; and even to some 
who make high pretensions to religion, 
fk 1S too moral for the enthusiast, too 
spiritual for the moraiist, too gentle 
as well us charitable for the violent, 
too feryen! and animated tor the luke. 
warin. ft is too diheult for the 
thouwhtless, too mtelligible for the mys. 
tic, top serious for the votarices of yay- 
ety, too Cheerful tor those who would 
mnake religton to Consist in mclancholy, 
too reneral to be relished by the hte 
parties and sects which severally con- 
tend for their petly peculiarities. Above 
all, itis a religion which 1s hateful to 
the unrepenting sinner, and which 
carries alarm to the heart of the unbe- 
licver; for in Eusebia, the tmpenttent 
and the unbelieving find an evidence, 
not easy to be resisted, of the truth and 
exccilency of the word of God. 


ety gute dt.) 


hi thi I lator ol thy Chori tgita Cyl) ‘7 ViVe 
Jam almost ashamed to shew my face 


ammo your correspondents, after hay. 


Ing Palsed an hornetUs nest about yout 
eyes and cars, by miyv first Communica. 
Ligd. J 


SC rape 
‘ 


was really surprised at the 
into which T had brought you 
and maiyself, and carefully looked over 
the letter to see what it was that could 


rive such offence. LT suppose honest 


| eople s 


rious im religion, must wish to see it 


of every denomination, that are 


Hourish im their Gwi way, us they be- 
a Christion thus formed ts 
No blame 
was, therefore, intended to be cast upon 
the Methodists or Dissenters, lor en- 
deayouring to draw us many people as 
them. In this they act 
consistently, and shew that they are 
preference they give to 


lheve that 


t ’ be 
bing frehest style of mah. 


they can alter 


sacere im the 
them own pec ulhar mode of ediffeation 
But why should they 


censure a clerryman of the establish- 


and gostruction. 


ment for desiring to see the peace, and 
spiritual prosperity of hisown Church; 
jor lamenting the inroads that are 
made upon her; and for recommending 
to his clerical brethren the same con- 
with principle 
Whiteh he re spects in others £ 

Had W. RR. said that the dissenting 
Anti Christ, 


conduct 


SISTC Hye y ol 


; ver yas « ai } 
dutercst WA ol faanl uf 
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secrertus Pacificus has said ofthe Church 
of England; or had he represented the 
man body of Methodist preachers as 
lyin prophets who ought to be stam 
with the sword, and the most exempla- 

characters among them, as no better 


han Susan transformed into an aneel of 


Jeb os the president of alate Conre 
ypeosen Of the Methodists has 
cabed the established clergy ta hits 
sermons; be might, mdeed, 
have been pustly charred with uttersuye 


des- 
print cl 


&. sweeping censure,” and makin an 
‘yiberab and unmanly attack’ Tle 
has attaked no man; he has yudered no 
man; but simply mentioned a known 
fact, that the Church ot Inelond has 
been riutitude of 
her children by the incatiuons conduet 


bereaved of a vast 


of some ol her own mianisters, who, in 
thor baste to do ood, foryot that there 
wos such ap ocvil as sebiom. 
tho e 


endeney out to wuard weamest i 


mtirely 
vhiO I {) Cy poi ibs Dalure and 


{ 

Betas there such astras sehism ¢ Dr. 
Akin says it wos a bug bear, that for- 
merly terrified scrupulous Consciences, 
but is now completely exploded, like 
Why then con 
re up ats ghost to frighten honest 
pe ple, who want to break off the 
fvos of the establishment’ Yet the 
nonentity Of sehisma is quite a modern 


wiehcralt and maacae, 


dscovery. Jivenamony the Dissenters 
of the last ave, it held its place aa the 
bn dook ing: 
over a volume of Dre Watts’s 


lor even W. Re. reads and adimaires De. 


ci trlogue of CXISEY SLIS. 


Work “Vy 


found miuech said agaist at, 
confirmed by extracts from the writings 
A iboxter and other eminent non-con- 
lormists—with what consistency is ano- 
ther afar. Nor has the superior hy bt 
ol this ave of free inquiry entively dis. 
pPelled such antiquated prepudices ; for 
ws some vulear minds are stull haunted 
With notion. of wilt heralt, and the tervor 
if Inspires, so there are old fashioned 
Christians who are stull afraid of schism, 
wid Cannot make any sense ol 
passages of Scripture, unless they are 
Ww be considered as Stony Walllhigs 
UP alist danver, 8s 


Should pity ana loreive us, aS Subj ct 


{ welity 


its evil and 


lo terrors which his swoneer mind Cau 
Siuke ofl, but 
lun for representing our mother, the 


how can we loreive 
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Church, as “a main branch of the Anti- 
Christian system,” or the woman airay- 


ed in paurpic and scarlet, the mother of 


harlots apd abominations of tie earth, 
drunken with the blood of the saints, 
This is terrible; but we must 
forgive if, as he cannet, on any other 
grround, vindicate separation from ber. 
Yet Foam afraid that, notwithstanding: 
his name, the principleol dissent which 
he avows will never permit him to be 
quiet, Ul he is) laid in his erave; lor 
as often as this mame recurs, it puts 
me i mund of Arche 
The 
first time he reccived bis eleryy at din. 


oS 
aelere a 


a story told of 
bishop Dawes, who loved a pun. 
her, alter the death of his wate, he said, 
® Crontlomen, Pam lad to see you all 
scam: but bam afraid you wall mot find 
thie. be scl) Oraer as they were ith 
& Ie 
me Ves,” replt- 


poor Nlaryv’s tine, Vb! she we 
deed Alare feu fit 
ed one of the 


company, “alter she 


became Adare S\lortrum.? 


We must also endeavour to lorpet 
ane lorvive the + sweeping cconsure’?’ 
passed upon the whole body of the es- 
tablished clerpy,by President 7’. iw hin 
sermon, espectally as the conference, 
in them manutes, say that ther venera- 
Lle brother did not mean to stir up any 
persecution apiaustus, by the expres- 
sions he employed ; and as he himself 
has expunged one of the most offen- 
Live passares concerbing the clerpy, 
und even allowed that 
in awakenimy Careless sin- 


some of them 
wre of use 
hers. 
While we are thankful for this coOn- 
eession im our favour, we must take 
care to hee |) within the sphere ol use- 
fuilie: Sy the jris tdent has assipned US, 
if we would retain our popularity. Phe 
bioOmehtl We walle diag to educate our 
own children at home, and instead ol 
dry hurse, 
prefer dor them their mother’s milk, 


sending them to a wet or 


us more wholesome ana maowrl bing 


than that of straneers, we oive offence 
Viena 


to those who wish to be employed ia 
this Way. {| Wer aha nd af popu- 

, rely » } gs oti ) mh ‘ 
larity, dishike the trouble of roarmge a 


family of children, aud to ho pare ot 
the pastoval Gflice but preaching lo a 
larye conpregoation, we Nitet be care- 


Juul not to ofecud >I 4) ed VWOliS Cwho 
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can puff as well as revile) by endca- 
youring to counteract their schemes. 
But if we are really engaged in the 
service ofthe Church, with those views 
which every conscientious clergymen 
ought to haveof her excellency, as the 
pillar and ground of truth and social 
order in the land; if we consider a 
Christian education, according, to her 
doctrines and rules, as calculated to 
form acharacter far more amiable and 
usclul than any other; and if we re- 
gard every separation from her come. 
munion as productive of mischief and 
confusion ; we ouyht to take heed that 
she receives no detriment from our 
neglivence or disorderly conduct. 

Yet there is a peculiar trait in the 
character of a true churchiman, which 
hima an unequal 
separaulists. Ile 


must always make 
match for zealots 
cannot bring himsell to think so all of 
them as they do of him, or to suspect 
that they are notin a state of salva- 
tion. Ilence he always acts upon the 
defensive, and never takes any pains 
to draw over to hhis tinmron those 
who are settled in any other which 
holds the fundamental truths of @hris- 
tianity. 

This is a curious circumstance, and 
i donot know 
S not 


Cor in 


yet undoubt dly true. 
one serious Churchman, who ha 
been tampered with to change his re- 


by proselytes of 


ligion, and assailed 
Various sorts, who have attempted to 
unsettle his principles, to put him out 
of love with his Church and autho- 
sized teachers, and to shew unto him 
a more excellent way; thourh I do 
not remember one instance of our ate 
tacking them, or secking to Jead them 
BS £ 
Tf this 


one, and 


away captive to our Babylon, as 
calls the Churchof bkeneland. 


isa defect it is an amuable 
cannot be curcd but by introduc nr a 


portion of bivotry into our constitu- 


i 
tion, which would be a romedy WOVSE 
thanthe disease. 


bor my own part [ have not the 


least Inclination to make re prisals, as 
po ' i oe oh Pere eae  —_— | 
cannct qGoubt avout chic Sale VY Ol Olly 


in every dcnomination of Christians, 
Christ in 


! 


vhoO love tie Lord Jesus 


r ad e 
Hut supposing, as is prob- 


sincerity. 
ably the case, that 3. J’. and 2’. 2’. 
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express the gcncral sentiment enter- 
tained by their respective sects of 
the Church of England and the very 
best of her clergy, the Dissenters 
must press all serious people to “come 
out of her, lest they partake of her 
plagues ;? and the Methodists must 
labour to draw them from us Into their 
CONNEXLON, Where they will be better 
instructed, and taught the way of the 
lord more pertectly. ‘Thinking as 
they do of us, they cannot conscien. 
tiously act otherwise. I blame them 
not on this account, nor even the Ro- 
man Catholics, who are a far more 
numerous and formidable body, 1 this 
place, than all the other sects put to- 
gether. 

[ shall only add, that what IT wrote 
did not flow from pique, but. princi- 
ple. As TI never received those per. 
sonal provocations,which are surpested 
in some of your pages where T am 
mentioned; never saw the Church 
bereaved of her children here, as she 
has been in many other places, [am 
really not entitled to the excuse which 
has been made for me, 

In the enclosed letter, from Mr. 
Waiker to Mr. Adam, the Methodists 
are mentioned in’ a way which can 
hardly be thought uncandid. None ol 
your readers need be alarmed at the 
re-appearance of this correspondence, 
Neither of the writers were unchati- 
tuble or narrow-minded men, though 
zealous for established order. — But 
whatever may be said, you are not to 
be responsible for at. From the very 
nature of your candid and useful mis- 
cellany, many things must be allow- 
ed a place init, which cannot claim 
yourunqualified approbc tion. TLe must 
be an unreasonable correspondent ile 
deed, who expects every person to 
think exactly as he does. 

[find that you, Mr. Observer, are 
looked upon as a kind of amphibious 
woimal, neither fish nor flesh, too 
much attached to the old doctrines o! 
the Church to be endured by divines 
of the modern school, and too steady 
established order to be 
liked by those who separate them- 
selves from her. Now as this happens 
tu be pretty much the light, in which 


« friend of 
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wy own character, and that of my de- 
ecased fathers, are considered, | think 
vou should, from sympathy and fellow- 
Fe ling, adroit us occasionally into your 
monthly parucs. 

W. RR. 


fr. Waller's letter, al possible, m= our next. 





FRAGMENTS OF A VOYAGE. 
(Concluded trom p. 156.) 
iyipAy.—The country pow in our 
view, IS Particularly interesting, as 
bone the parent of a race of men, 
who made the longest and firmest 
sand against Roman tyranny ; and, im 
luce times, were as famed for hardi- 
hood and valour as any of the inha- 
hiants of Ikurope. Tlow is the pic- 
ture now reversed! Iler bold moun- 
tans, aS we have ocular pro ol, lc- 
main: but the heroes they nourish- 
ed have given place to a degenerate 
propeny, debased by papal and regzal 
despolism, and seduced, by the wealth 
of Peru and Mexico, to exchange the 
honest and) wholesome gains of apri- 
culture and feettimate commerce for 
soth and indulyence. ‘Vhe powers of 
body and mind, necessary for the at- 
wument of there f6rmer objects, were 
10 longer exercised. Phe precious me- 
tuls lew to them across the Atlantic 
withoutany exertion on their part; and 
their virour and sagracity, having been 
lone suffered to sleep, lost their tone, 
aid they were punished by the signal 
cevradation of those important facul- 
es which they refused to employ. 
This appears to have been the lot of all 
‘le hieher orders, and to have rivetted 
their civil and reliyious chains. ‘The 
lover orders must always partake of 
the evils which fall on the hirher, and 
ve subjected to others by the debase- 
ment of their superiors. rom va- 
Hous causes the commonally in Spain 
hive suffered, in both these respects, 
i an extraordinary degree. ‘The 
Comineering power of France has ex- 
iWyuished the political independence 
this miserable land ; and she may 
how cry out, with peculiar propricty 
loull her enemies and rivals, and to 
Hone more than to the navy of Britain, 
“ON sum yualis eram 3; parce, farce, 
lad that To have seen 
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her shores. The sight may contribute 
with the divine blessing to give force 
to the lesson her history is intended 
to cOhVvcy Lo Us. 

Captun A-—— - gives anextremely 
pleasing account of a Danish crew, 
with whom he once sailed. AJ! were 
called up to prayers every morning. 
There was through the day no ap- 
pearance of profaneness or other rross 
vice among them, but they lived to- 
gether with much cordial good will, 
and in the true spirit of mutual sym- 
pathy and accommodation, more like 
a family of relations than a ship’s 
crew. Ile believes, that the state of 
things isin general pretty similar to 
this in Danish ships. Earnestly do I 
wish that the same could be said of 
British ! 

Saturday —TPhe absence of many 
little comitorts we enjoy on shore at 
once proves to us therm valuc, hereto- 
fore too little noticed; and affords us 
a useful lesson of self-denial, and of 
the importance of not giving way to 
habits of effeminacy and indulyencey 
When delicacies and luxuries are with- 
inour reach. ‘The sickly state of our 
servants making itunreasonable for us 
to expect the attendance to which we 
have been accustomed, we are each of 
us taught the importance of being able 
to perform little offices of all kinds for 
ourselves, and for such as are more 
sick than we happen to be. And as 
we cannot but find, that our ability to do 
this actively and cheerfully is, in a 
considerable deyree, proportionate to 
our habits of acting for ourselves when 
on shore, we are taurht the importance 
of not calling on servants for their as- 
sistance when on shore, beyond what 
necessity and propriety plainly require. 
Oursituation gives us an opportunity 
of acquiring some little branches of 
knowledge both of men and thins, 
which will not, I hope, be entirely 
lost; and olf continually affording: each 
other accommodations called for by 
inconvenicnces, litthe ifever felt be- 
fore, which wall, IT trast, drasy more 
Closely the bonds of affection which 
ubite Us. 

Qur present situation das naturally 


brought sume passages (“they that yo 
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down to the sea in ships, &c.’’) in the 
Psalms, and St. Paul’s voyage and ship- 
wreck, to our minds. What advantages 
and comforts do we chyoy Compared 
with those who went on the sea im Da- 
vid’s, or even in St. Paul’s days. Let 
us never forget who is the donor; or 
fail to wive him the praise! | do not 
know, that I ever before entered so 
feclingly into the calamity of the com- 
panions of the Apostles, tossed about 
so many days in an ungovernable ship, 
and in a very dangerous sea, without 
any means of ascertaining where they 
were or whither they were going. St. 
Paul himself had support from on birch, 
and was informed what he was to ex- 
pect, but he must have feltmuch of the 
pressure ol the common misfortune. 
But this was by no means the only peril 
by sea which he experienced, as we are 
told 2 Cor. xi. 25.— Vhrie: have I 
suffered shipwreck. A night and a day 
have I been in the deep.” 
back on his sufferings, What cause have 
we to pratse God for the casy lot, and 
the abundant mercies, vouchsaled to us ° 

Sunday.—M-er. L. using a profane 
expression in Conversation with me this 
afternoon, T put a force on myself, and 


Lookingr 
- 





determined to tmtroduce the mention of 


his present conduct contrasted with his 
lortunately he 
spoke on the subject himself, when he 
saw that 1 was drawings very near it, or 
at least he was put tn amind of his own 
case by the tenor of my conversation, 
and candidly appliee@ my remarks to 
himself. Ile scemed impressed, but 
not at all offended, by what passed in 
May his 


Ciod and Saviour, who has becn so often 


rehyious education. 


our subsequent Conversation. 


mnvoked by the prayers of his father to 
be his friend and protector, fix the 
subject of our discourse on his heart ; 
and cnabie Hic, if thie y sce it necessary, 
Lo contribute, as thei humble instru. 
ment, to that great end !—Our conver- 
sation was interrupted by the Captaim. 
God blesses us with a fine day aid i 
quiet ship on this his sabbath. “Phe 
wind continues fair, but light, and we 
vo but about two knots an hour. ‘Vhe 
sca heaves this morning in smooth and 
swells, which move forward in 
€asy sweeping eurves of much grace 
and grandeur. ‘Lhey ot 


mearesth 


rive more notion 






[ April, 


to the vessel than is comfortable to us. 
R and I* read me some chap- 
ters in Genesis before breakfast, begin. 
ning with the twelfth. Ifow trying was 
Abraham’s journey to be a sojourner 
with his posterity, he knew not how 
long, im Canaan; and not knowing 
whither he went, tarough his’ entire 
ivnorance of that country! He could 
neither procure any history to give him 
any account of it, nor could he even sce 
its fiyrure and position in a map; for he 
was probably as tynorant of letters, as 
of delineation for purposes of geogra- 
phy. Probably he might not meet with 
any travellers, who could give him any 
comprehensive account of the country 
andits iehabitants. Yet he went cheer- 
fully in diath, and we hear of no subse. 
aqnceat complaints or regrets tn the his. 
torywe have of him when in “the strange 
land 5°? nordo his spiritand proceedinys 
indicate that he harbourcd any tn his 
bosom, not even when the gift of the 
child of promise was so very long de. 
layed. “Tle sourht a better country, 
that isaheaventy,’ and tis made every 
sacrifice casy to him, and gave his bosom 
that peace of God, which passeth un- 
derstanding, and includes not only con- 
tent but yoy. Alas! that we, under a 
trialincomparably lehter, and hears of 
so much better promiuses, should find 
any difficulty in followine Abraham’s 
example with undeviating cheerfulness! 
Jin Whatever sense, or with whatever 
distinctness of conception as to the 
nature of his object, he “sought a 
heavenly country ;” there is no doubt, 
but that this mav be said of real Chiri- 
Uians, (CGiod errant that we may be such!) 
Inthe hiehest sense, and that we have 
ample information as to the excellency 
ol our object! 

Thank God, we now hear very little 
syweuiing exceptfirom C-——— ; to whom 
Pmtiot speak, when T have an opporte- 
nity. Poor old man! his years and a 
bad cough ought to give lim a near 
view ol the grave. Llow thankful ought 
eve to be, that we have been spared those 
strony temptations to this viee to which 
he has probably been exposed, and have 
enjoyed vreat and precious advantages 
of various kinds, which have not been 
vouchsaled to him. Such deplorable 


CX piEs should fead us to sce and 
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lament the evils of our own nature, and 
not to be high-minded, but to fear. 
fam now preparing: letters for my 
rjends, that L may lose no time in 
sending: them, if an opportunity should 
occur. Llow pleasant Is it to have a 
litle intercourse with them through 
the powers of imagination and of the 
pen, when at the distance of three or 
four thousand miles ! This tsa blessing, 
which a very small portion of the hu- 
man race Can enjoy; a blessing to be 
prized as productive of present plea- 
sure, and What is more tinportant, as 
fostering: that affection toward our re- 


iations and friends which the spirit: of 


Christianity requires, no less than tts 
precepts. 

Tuesday.—The crew have, for some 
days, been busily employed in making 
new sails. “They go throurh this busi- 
ness mall its parts with great adroit- 
ness, sitting on the deck like professed 
tatllors, and handling their needles in 
sewing together the lengths of canvas, 
wnd in fixing the ederes of the sath to 
the ropes which serve as binding to it. 
Mr. L— tells me this skill in) sail- 
making is andndispensable qualification 
This accounts for the 
prisoners at Orleans turning their hands 
so readily to the making of trowsers 
when Ma, I spoke 
this evening to C—— about his profane 


ina grood sailor. 


t.——- was there. 


lanvruage ; he Listened kindly, and pro- 
lessediuntentions of reformation, 


Revi WwW OF 


LEXXU. Unity the Bond of Peae 
Contuimued trou pedo. 

lin two next chapters are occupied in 
constde ping “the means of checkings 
the progress of schistr;’? fest, as they 
respect the clerey; aud secondly, as 
hey respect the laity. 

With respeet to the clergy, the au- 
thor Says, 


—*'Potally blind must they be to their own 
Merest, as wellas to the high and important 
Chds of their appoimtment, af they did not at 
this time pee the peculiar need of professional 
Great 
would belone to 


rho and personal CUretinns pes tion, 
would le the wo which 


P them, if, through any indolence, negleet, or 


be ha 


Misconduct of theirs, the mnpending Caner 
. ; « ’ ; . 
stened or ine reased,” (p. 13°). ) 
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NEW 


Suturday.—After going about thirty 
miles during the night, the sailors soon 
Thanks 
to the ereat Lord of winds and waves, 
that our voysire appears to be so near 
its Close, without any serious calamity, 


after suurise announced land. 


and with many, very many blessinys. 





Do the Editor of the Chitstian Observer, 


Tore you will excuse my disapproving 
of the following passage, In your other- 
wise instructive history of the Life of 
Simon Peter:—“ Tlis imagination fer- 
vid, his heart feeling, his passions strong, 
his spirit bold and decisive, he was ever 
prompt to speak and to act; but trom 
character, he 


such a modification of 


Was too frequently betrayed into faults 
which are seen and avoided by minds 
little cafiable of those gencrous fechnueys, 
which flourished in the heart of Simon.’ 


(Vol. f. p. 145.) 


nict 


ro which I 


Siler¢ 


Virtue.” tt. ©, 


*,* We own the justice of IT. O's 


CUOMSUTC: 


PUBLICATIONS. 


In a subsequent page, he says, 

“' tf, in those places only where the clerpry 
have been wantings in their duty or character, 
Seetarism had pained a footing, it would have 
excited no vreat depree of surprise, nor should 
we then have had mach occasion to complam, 
But the instances of this hind, Thope, are few, 
and it is not unworthy of remark, that the 
spout of proselytism is, in wencral, there most 
busy where the clergy are most active in the 
care of their flock.” (p. 185 ) 

Ot the mentioned in 
the latter partol this extract, many in- 
stances might be referred to; and ianoe 
afew instances, this circumstance has 
led some (hot very deep reasoners) to 
infer, that these “most vetive’’ clermy 
menare the preatest promoters of Dis- 
schters, Tfow often isit alleged apainst 


circumstance 


’ 


231 


These words seem to 
recommend a temper, which, Pam sure, 
from the usual tenor of your writings, 
you will be the first to discountenance, 
‘Phew impropricty strikes me, perhaps, 
more foretbly than it may others, from, 
will not say, an exactly parallel pas- 
with i a sermon, 
viz. “Phat mind whichis too Umorous 
to sink toa vice, will never soar toa 


a ee 
pi ~s 


— . 


aera 


such clergymen, that they are not only 
Methodists, but the makers of Mctho- 
dists! ‘he fact is, (and we see no reason 
for suppressing it,) that when a zealous 
clergyman has, by his faithful declara- 
tion of the council of God, awakened 
his hearers to some concern for their 
souls, and some serious thoughts of 
eternity, they are then rendered attrac- 
tive objects of the piroselyting spirit 
before described ; and in the infancy of 
their religious life, they may be more 
exposed to the seductions of the sepa- 
ratist, than while they remained in their 
former state of spiritual deadness. Now 
if a clergyman, on account of such cir. 
cumstances, shall be charged with en- 
couraving schism, he must subinit to the 
impeachment. At the same time he 
mnay, perhaps, venture to ask his accu- 
sers, whether, because some of those 
whom he hasawkencd toa sense of reli- 
sion have become Dissenters,he should, 
therefore, forbear all endeavours to awa- 
ken more! It is a question which may 
fairly be put; and we should be glad to 
hear how, in such a case, It would be 
answered. 

t may be said, that these clergymen 
shouid labour to prevent the alienation 
of any of their people. They certainly 
shouid (and many of them as certaimly 
do,) by every possible justifiable meth- 
od, But are we to wonder that these 
cndeavours, in some instances, fail to 
be effectual : 

After stating in a general (indecd, 
rather too gencral) way, what the clergy 
should do, in erder to support the 
Church, this author states what they 
should zo¢ do: andamonsg the interdict- 
ed practices cnumerated, is that of juin. 
Ing in any prayer-mectings, where any 
devotions are used except those which 
are contained in the common prayer- 
book.  A!,’? he says, “beyond this ts 
the business of the family or the closet.” 
He allows, however, of private explica- 
lf admonitions. Without pre- 


LIONS «ane 
Ba ean ; om ¢ > 7. ’ tyre. 
( LHe Mle 


tending in this ploce to discuss 
rits or demerits of praycr-mcetings, or 
the lerrality 
at thei, we must express our inability 
happens, that a 


toe ae hae wa ata’ Cc ot P 
O1 a CiCl SVtiats S tl Oc ndance 


to conceive how it 
clergyman, who is withia the bounds of 
his duty and the law when he addresses 
himself to afcllow-creature.in the name 
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of God, suddenly steps beyond the limits 
of his duty and the law, when he sceks 
for a blessing upon his advice, by ad. 
dressing himself to God in behalf of his 
fellow-creature. 

The 188th and 189th pages contain 
some very incorrect reasoning. [er 
cxample, it 1s inferred, that if a clergy. 
man, irom motives of upright policy, 
follow the example of the Sectaries jn 
one instance, he must follow it in others, 
through a// its devious courses. This 
is not true: he need not do any such 
thing. Again, the author (if we do not 
mistake him) represents a clergyman’s 
institution of religious socictics, (similar 
to those which Dr. Woodward has de. 
scribed,) as parallel with field-preach- 
Ing, and as constituting a desertion of 
his post. (See Jastnumber, p. 163.) 

In speaking of those clergymen why 
are dcnominated evangelical, the author 
shews that his evident good sense, and 
apparent consclentiousness, have not 
preserved him fromadopting prejudices, 
and crediting vulgar clamours, which it 
would have better become litm to have 
reyected. The consequence of his hay: 
ing attended to them, and suffered hin: 
self to be influenced by them, appears 
in sevcral instances of inconsistency be- 
tween his declared principles and his 
practice, Thus he intimates an ina 
bility to distinguish one part of the 
clergy from another, and blames others 
for making a distinction; yet he adop's 
the distinction, in order to censure that 
part which is called evangelical, and to 
praise the remainder, Ile deems itil 
decent in one part of the clerical bodr, 
to assume aright of judging others; yet 
he exercises this right, in sitting In 
judgment upon the very men whom le 
would disfranchise. He uses the same 
kind of lanvuage, exercises the same 
precipitate judgment, and pronounces 
the same indiscriminate and unsupport 
ed censurcs, with respect to that patt 
of the clerry, to whom the name of 
cvanirelicalis given, wilch, when appli 
cd to tle other part, he very pointed 
reprobates, 

lic also allows, that the distinctiol 
between those preachers who are eval 
wclical in their doctrine, and those who 
are not so, is supported by the authority 
of Secker, and other great names; ale 
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yet, in the same paragraph, he repre- 
cents this distinction as not resting upon 
any other authority than that of the Sec- 
aries. (p. 190.) 

In the 195th page, this writer intro. 
duces a warm eulogy on the clergy of 
the establishment. If (as we more than 
fear) it be not true so extensively as he 
states It, (for it is expressed without 
jimitation or excepuion,) we carnestly 
wish that It were: yet we dare not ex- 
pect so much, unless the ministers of 
the Church were selected from some 
more perfect order of beings, than the 
fulen sons of Adam. The culogy, 
however, before us is literally true of 
many, very many of this justly respected 
body: and if it be not allowed to be 
correct. aS a representation of what all 
the clergy are, it must be admitted to be, 
inmany parliculars,an excellent deline- 
ation of What all the clergy ought to be. 

Before we close this subject, we feel 
itto be our duty, as friends to the per- 
manent respectability of the clergy, and 
more especially as friends to truth, to 
express our decided disapprobation of 
that incautious zeal which assumes for 
cranted, what cannot even be hoped for ; 
cud asserts as unquestionable, what 
never can be proved; and thus affords 
our adversaries an opportunity of discre- 
dingy our general statement, by she wing 
(aut it Is incorrect in some certain par- 
thiulars. Itisa partof sound discretion, 
us well as honesty, pot to assert too 
much, 

ln speaking against the pretensions of 
culiusiasts to peculiar gifis of inspira. 
lon, the writer has left us in doubt 
whether he belicves, that any divine aid 
or lifluence is vouchsafed to the minis- 
ters of the Gospel, in the execution of 
their public ministry, 

he remainder of this chapter is em- 
ployed in recommending to the clergy 
to IVE a vreater portion of their atten. 
lon to the origin and constitution of the 
Church, as aimeans to preserve its unity, 
and promote the ends of its instituuon ; 
cud in reproving them, for seldom in. 
troducipg the subject of Church Unity 
nto the pulpit, for being afraid to vindi- 

Cate their doctrines or to dwell upon the 
“xcellence of their liturgy, for taking 
No other pains to train up the voune in 
Christ. Obsery. No. 16 | 
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the principles of the Church than that 
of teaching them its catechism, and for 
leaving both them and their elders unac- 
quainted with the grounds of their con- 
nexion with the Church,and uninformed 
of the sin and consequences of schism. 

The omission here complained of, is 
a serious one. It is one which has long 
called, and now calls more Impcriously 
than ever, for diligent discreet and con- 
scientious reparation. But while we 
vindicate our Church, assert its anosto- 
lic origin, and maintain both the legiti- 
macy of its discipline, and the j-rity of 
its doctrines and services; let us ever 
guard against the indulgence of a spirit 
unworthy of so just aud sacred a cause. 
It would be easy (we shall however for- 
bear) to point to existing examples, 
which might serve as cautions, of men 
who, professing to uphold the Church, 
disyrace it by the virulence of their 
lanyuaee ; and, but for better supports, 
would destroy it by the precipitation of 
their fury and the blindness of their 
zeal. 

The last chapter of the work which 
we are considering, relates to * the 
means to check the progress of Schism 
as they respect the Laity ;’? whom the 
author justly represents as bound to take 
a partin the preservation and defence 
of the Church. ‘This part he considers 
as It respects, 

First. Their own attachment and ex- 
ample; and 

Secondly, Tie more active assistance 
thatit may be in their power to give, 

It is argued, that their attachment 
should be firm, formed upon principle 
and conviction, which it should be one 
object of their ministers to impart to 
them. The pursuit of this subject leads 
to some reflections, which do credit to 
the spirit of their author, and well de- 
serye citation. He says, (p. 213,) 


“ Far be it from the wish of any friend to 
civil or religious liberty to see the bounds of 
toleration so narrowed, as to hurt the feclines 
of the conscientious Christian, who, from 
conviction or the pretadices of education, 
micht not be able to 
worship with the national church, 


unite on doctrine or 
The seru- 
ples of the sincere and conscientious dissen. 
ler are ever toa be respected . ‘nicl pre atly to 
be deprecated as all dissenters are, and much 
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harmony and peace to see the whole body 
of Christians of one mind, it is not at the 
price Of them liberty, or that any man 
should have to complain of coercion in this 
respect.” 


There is much reason for the re- 
mark, that 


“With respect to schisms already existing, 
a distinction as to be observed between those 
who first made them, and those whose edu- 
cation and babits have since attached them 
to their FOESpEciive Soc wees and between 
these and others who should at this time leave 
the church to jou themselves to such soci- 
etics,”’ qp <1o) 


With equal justice of discrimina- 
thon, it is observed, that 


“ditisone thine to be liberal, and another 
to be quite madificrent; one thing to be fur 

Ml candid in our Opinion of othe rs, and ano- 
ther to tave none of our own; one thing 
to be free trom birotry and the narrow spirit 
of parts prepuce ow and a very diflerent Uhinsr 
to be so little concerned for our church, and 
$o little attached to its interests, as to be rea- 
aly to pive ib up Ww (thas much ease and imadif- 
ference as af at were the change of a fashion, 
or a mere matter of common civility and com- 


(p 215.) 
We sincercly unite with this author 
in disapprobation of those, wio mere- 


plasance.” 


ly because the manner of preaching, 
o : P ? iy 
used by their parish manister, Inay not 


: 
his voice 


be such as they approve, 
hot so strony or so melodious as ano. 
ther’s, his compositions less ele quent, 
or bts delivery less untimated, leave 
the church, and evo clsewhere tm search 
of a preacher more to their taste. (p. 
nape 


9° - oe 
822.) When, however, it 15 said of a 


clereyman, * his must be the OPELONS 


ee 


° ’ 
and doctrines of the church,” we are 


utterly at a loss to assign to these 


| 


words, inthe connection i which they 


stand, any meaning, which Is recon- 
cileable to common sense or peneral 
experrence, Moreover, when the au- 
thor says, that the articles are 
to be 


these are the Coctriyve 4 whic ir t 


allowed 
strictly evaneeclical, and "© that 

he cler- 
my abe oblieed lo preac lh we cabnot 
asking, whether he means that 


help 


this oblieaution to pres h these evanee- 
lreal doctrines as such, that in conse 


ejuence of it elf the clergy (ior on all 
4 «2 


"Onthis pont the author is at tssve with 
Mer. Croft. (Cheistan Observer, vol. IL |). 
15) 
ai , 
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the obliration lies) do preach these 
doctrines. If he donot mean this, his 
asscruion is perfectly nugatory with re- 
spect tothe point to which lic applies it, 

Among the means which are sup. 
rested, in this chapter, to the laity, for 
the prevention of schism, and support 
of the church, a due pre-eminence is 
given to that of a holy and righteous 
life. 

“—t is not (says the author) enough to re 
Thain the nominal members, or even the 
zealous tricnds of the church; they must, if 
they wish to give it cflectual support, do ere- 
dit toit by ther own exemplary discharye of 
al the duties which that relation requires and 
uuplics.” (p. 231.) 


It is unnecessary forus to praise the 
rood sense and just diserimination, 
which mark the following excellent ob- 
servations respectingy separatists. 


“While we condemn their needless sepa. 
ration, the uncharitableness of their zeal, the 
mischief that they do to the cause of religion 
by making divisions among us, and the methods 
Which they take to oppose the church from 
which they divide, it is to be remembered, 
thatitas not ther zeal when riphtly directed 
itis not the strictness of their piety , at is not 
their keeping boly the sabbath day, or being 
more attentive to the duties of devotion then, 
or at other times ; itas not them concern for 
the salvation of them souls ; it ts not their ab- 
Stumuog from the pratiuheations whieh are 
pursued with so much avidity by the world, 
though they should carry ther scruples even 
to excess, that the friend of relipton ever can 
blame. A distinetion must be made between 
thei prety and ther arreyuluity, their devo- 
tion and the means they take te express it} 
nid af they exceed us in the measure, we 
should rather miaitate than condemn them 1 
this. ‘Phe preater concern whieh they expres: 
for their souls should be our example, rather 
than the subject of scorn or blame. Al 
that the member of our church has to avord, 
is ‘he error into which at earrices them, ©! 
leaving that church where all that is wanting 
forsake them perlect inthe knowledge, anid 
secure in the means of salvation, may be bad, 
without incurring the sin of schism, and dom 
so much mischief to the cause of true reli 
y1On - (p. <0, } 

We apprehend that this writer goes 
rather too far, and exceeds the warrant 
cither of scripture or experience, whe 
he eneares, that the staan h chureh- 
man, who, while warmly pious and 
hishly zealous, avoids entausmsm and 
irremularity, shail escape the impute 
tion of methodism, and every othe! 
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stigma or censure. We could produce 
many living proofs 3 of the contrary. 
The remaining pages of the volume 
contain an animated appeal to the lay- 
members of the church, reproac hing: 
chem for their past inactivity, and sti- 
mulating them to future zeal. Many 
passages here occur, which well de- 
serve to be extracted; but the length 
co Which our remarks have already cx- 
conded, forbids any further quotations. 
We shall, therefore, hasten to close 
our account of this work, which cer- 
cantly contains much that is excellent, 
on a subject that ts highly Important. 
The author, tn inculeating unity, and 
discouraging dissension, argues upon 
he broad principles of Christian duty ; 
sudwhile he expheitly states that schism 
asin, he soberly torbears to abandon 
Joschismatics to the desperate chance 
Ile is (in 
our opinion) mistaken on some points 
of considerable importance 3 and bis zeal 
for the chureh, being in’ one or two 
mstances directed, by common preju- 
dices, against wrong objects, has led 
lin to treat as foes to the establish- 
ment, those who are among: 1s warm- 
est and best friends. “Phe annals of 
nilitary warfare record several instan- 


ol uncovenanted mercy.” 


ces ol the 
Which have arisen, from two parties of 
the same army mistaking each other in 
the dark for enemies. We cannot but 
aixiously deprecate the commission of 
zealous delen- 


disastrous CONSEQUENCES 


toSbbiar error, by the 
A me 
cers ol our church, 


is ee 


C2 1110S of dtone dit nl anid 


Discourses on the scriptural Doc 


Sae five quithe aul 
prinerpal Arvuments 
adeanmed, and the Aiate of Neasoning Cie 
plo elhy the Op pani nts of those Doctrines, as 
hell b the / rahi he ( hureh, and ai If. 


fendixn, containmiur some Strictures on Aly, 


Calg nial vee i on thre 


, 
Belshamvs Review of Myre Wadhe rforce’s Tired 
tise By the Reverend Wititam Macer, 
1). Senior Fellow of ‘Trinity College, and 
Professor of Mathematics, in the Univer. 
Sitv of Dublinwde. fe, Svo. pp. 4A‘? Cadell 
and Davis, 80]. Price )y, in boards, 


liis work treats of a subject on which 
the trae believer in Christianity must 
feel a lively interest; and we have plea- 
‘ure dn saying, that it is here handled 
With an ability of which no cause need 
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to be ashamed. It is long since the 
press has produced any very profound 
theological composition : distinguished 
erudition seems, of late years, to have 
rene rally chosen other toptes for the 
exercise of its powers; but here we 
find it consecrated to the heteion ol the 
faith once delivered to the sainis. We 
hope that the example of our author 
will be followed by other eminent scho- 
lars, and that subjects of the last impor- 
tance to mankind will not be left en- 
uircly to writers of an inferior order. 

The work opens with a general view 
of the means of obtaining reconciliation 
with God, which Christianity sets be. 
lore us, and after noticing the likeli- 
hood that such a plan vould be rejected 
by the wisdom of this world on its first 
promulgation, the author adverts to the 
treatment which am still receives trom 
that quarter. 

“ Do we not see,” says he, 
ness of ledered scepticista, reyecting the 
proffered terms of salvation, because it can. 
hot trace with the finger of huinsn seienee, 
the connexion between the eross of Christ and 
the redemption of man? But to these vain 
wod presumptuous aspirings after kKnowledpe 
placed beyond human roach, we are com. 
mnanded to preach CHRIS’ CRUCIFIED ; 
Which however it may, to the sclltancied wise 
ones of this world, 
to those who will humble them understand 
mye tothe cdispensations of the Alimyehty, the 


“the haughti- 


appear foolishness, is vet, 


prrandest display of the divine perteetions— 
Christythe powe ) of Gui, ani lthe wesdom of God.’ 
(p. 3.) 

Afier this introduction, Dr. Magee 
begins the arpumentative part of his 
discourses, by first replying: to the 
objections of the Deist apainst the 
mediatorial scheme, ‘Phe objeetor is 
reminded, that neither our experience 
of the constitution and course of na- 
ture, nor the conclusions of abstract 
reasoning, correspond with his favour. 
ite doe ma; that repentance aud amend- 
ment of life will place him who has 
violated his duty, in the same. situa- 
tion as if he had never offended, 

“Phe man, for instanee, who by intempe- 
myured = his 


wnd voluptuousness, bas un 
his fortune, wal his health, does 


rance 
character, 
hat find bitmiselt instantly restored to the full 
enjoyment of these Dlessiops on repenting of 
his pruot tmisconadue - anal dete Png on 
future amendment’ (p.5 \— And * If obe- 
dience be at all times our caty, 
Cub present repentance release us trom the 


in what way 
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punishment of former transgressions? Can 
repentance annihilate what 1s past? or, can 
we do more by present obedience, than acquit 
ourselves of present obligation ? or, does the 
contrition we experience, added to the posi- 
tive duties we disch: arge, "constitute a surplu- 
sage of merit, which may be transferred to 


the reduction of our former demerit ?”’ (p. 7.) 

Some faint hope of mercy being ex- 
tended to the penitent, might, indeed, 
be excited by the bare contemplation 
of God's roodness. 

“But the animating certainty of this mo- 
ment us truth, without which the religous 
sense can have no place, must be derived 
from the express communication of the Deity 
(p. 8.) 

This last observation our author has 
illustrated by a ns and most interest- 
ing note (p.90,) in which the preva- 
lence of buman waitilaie, and other 

anes and horrid rites in the heathen 
world. is deduced from uncuestiona- 
ble euthorities; and from which, and 
other circumstances, it 18s mraniicst, 
that cerror was the predominant feature 
in the religion of the Gentiles; as it 
vas natural it should be, ‘*from a con- 
sciousness of sin unrclieved by any In- 
formation as to the means of escaping 
its eflcts.”? Another objectionagainst 
the mediatorial scheme is then consi- 
dered. Admitting, says the unbeliever, 
the necessity of a revelation on .this 
subject, yet why must so circuitous a 
course as the Christian scheme of re- 
dempuon be adopted: The purpose 
intended might have been effected 1 

simple and intelligible way, 
proclauming ‘o mankind 
repen- 


alone.” 


a THOTre 
sémerely by 
a free pardon, on condition of 
tance and amendment.” (p. 9.) 
[jcre, as on the former arpument, 
the objector is cautioned against cavil- 
ling ata procedure which God has 
evidently asopted in other things. It 
has pleased lim to ordain a circeulous 
micthod of ovtaining our food; though 
it cuunot be doubted, that he Milirht 
have supphed our watts Im What the 
Deist would call @ more stifle waisy as 
he did when he rained down manna 
in the wilderness. God likewise aay 
have a great variefty of purposes to 
answer by the methods he chooses to 
adopt; and it becomes not us, who are 
for the most part ignorant of these 
scveral purposes, to Gbject wgainst any 
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particular act of deity, as if like the 
act of a human agent it was done with 
only one end in view. 

The next objection of the Deist 
against the notion of a mediator, is 
drawn from his idea of the divine im- 
mutubility. 

“It is either,” says he, “agreeable to the 
will of God, to grant s alvation on repentance, 
and then he « will erart it without a mediator ; 
or itis not agreeable to his will, and then a 
mediator can be of no avail, unless we admit 
the mutability of the divine decrees.” (p. 11.) 

But the Deist is not aware, that this 
reasoning, if it prove any thing, is 
equally conclusive against prayer, and 
even against his own notion of the suf- 
ficiency of repentance. It is therefore 
well retorted, by Dr. Mavee, that 

“Ifit be fitthat our sins should be forgiven, 


God will forgive us without repentance ; and 
if it be unfit, repentance can be of no avail.” 


(p. 12.) 

Our author having answered the 
deistical caviller, procceds to the more 
immediate design of his publication, 
which is to maintain the Christian doc- 
trine of atonement against the objce- 
tions of modern Unitarians. Dr. Ma- 
gee begins with giving a general vicw 
of the opinions of this sect; and it is 
curious to observe, how thin the par- 
tition is which divides them from the 
Deists. The leading principles of the 
unitarian system are fairly stated, and 
the result of the statement is that 
“ Christianity is nothing buta new and 
more formal promulgation of the religion 
of nature.” pp. 14.) 

It is alleged, indeed, by the advo- 
cates ol this system, that the certainty 
of pardon on repentance is now made 
known. But granting that this assu- 
rance was the only intention of the 
Christian dispensation, it surely * re- 
mains tu be considered,” as our author 


observes, “in what way that re 
pentance was likely to be brought 
wbout.’’ Tere follow some impres- 


sive remarks on the experienced 10- 
eficacy, in humbling the heart of fall- 
cn man, of all other considerations, ex- 
cept those which the true Christan 
doctrines enforces. 

© What is the history of man from the cere: 


ation to the time of Clirist, but a continued 
trial of fiis natural strength ? and what has 
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heen the moral of that history, but that man 
‘g strong only as he feels himself weak ? 
strong only as he feels that his nature is 
corrupt, and from a consciousness of that cor- 
puption 1s led to place his whole reliance up- 
on God.” (p15) | 

iy taking a retrospective view of 
what both the scripturcs and profane 
history teach us concerning the cor- 
ryplion of human nature, Dr. Magee 
shews that the unttarlan hypothesis, 
like all other erroneous schemes, by 
whatever hame distinguished, does not 
pect the exigencies of gmity and de- 
eenenerate man.  Tlappily, however, 
there is an acequate resource pointed 
out to him, ip the plain and unforced 
dictates of revelation. Our author's 
principal object is to defend their genu- 
ie sense  arainst those  unitarian 
writers, whose great labour it Is to 
pervert it: for, strange to say,they pro- 
fess to retain the notion of a redemp- 
tion through Jesus Clirist; nay, they 
sometimes speak of an atonement. 
Lis no easy matter, however, to form 
anexact idea of whatthey mean, when 
they use these terms. They use them 
asmen that are uneble to get rid ot 
tiem, and yet know not what to do 
with them. 

Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich, scems 
tohave written his Acy to the vIhosto- 
lic Writings with the charitable inten- 
f enabling his brethren to adapt 
these terms to a system, to which they 
have not the least affinity. If Dr. 
faylor has not succeeded, it 1s to be 
wuvibuted to the imipracticability of 
the undertaking 3 not to the want of 
y | which is 
very justly described by our author, 


WOU G 


Meenuity im the attempt, 
2s “nothine more than an artificial 
accommodation of scripture phrases, 
lo notions utterly repugnant to scrip- 
ture doctrine.’ “Phe reader will tind 
the outlines of De. Taylor’s perplex- 
lie work, in note 16, p. 120, of the 
tolume before us. 

The first objection against the doc- 
nie of atonement which our author 
considers, is that which represents it 
w founded on the divine implacability, 
Dr. Magee has here, with great pro- 
prety, disencumbered himseif ef those 
postions, which a few injudicious wri- 
fers on the orthodox side have advance 
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ed: and which the adversaries of the 
doctrine have charged all who hold 
it with maintaining. Dr. Magee does 
not contend, that the sacrifice of Christ 
wade God placable, but he views it 
“as the means appointed by divine 
wisdom, by which to bestow forgive- 
ness.’ The reply to the objection is 
first made with a view to those, who 
substitute the doctrine of mere iter- 
cession In place of atonement ; and who, 
he observes, carry no point by sucha 
substitution ; the charge of ascribing 
implacability to the Divine Being, 
attaching as much to their schemes 
as to ours. The charge itself, how- 
ever, is denied ; nothing more being 
contended for, than that the sacritice 
of Christ is the means whereby God 
has thought fit to grant his favour and 
gracious aid to repentant sinners. 
Phe second cbjection is thus ex- 


pressed. “In what way canthe death of 


Christ,considered as a sacrifice of ex pia- 
tion, be conccived io operate to the re. 
mission of sins, unless by the appeasing 
a being who otherwise would not have 
forgiven ous!’ ‘Po this objection, 
which is shewn like the former, to be 
as much opposed to their scheme who 
ground the hope of iorgiveness on the 
Intercession, as to thew’s who found it 
on the atonement of Christ, our au- 
tor’s answer Is, 

*) Know not, nor does it cencern me to 
know, in what manner the sacrifice of Christ 
Is comected with the forgiwencss of sins ; 
itis enough that this is declared by God to 
be the medium, through which my salvation 
is elteeted, T pretend not to dive into the 
counsels of the Almighty. L submit to his 
wisdom; and L wiil not re} et his wrace, he- 
cause his mode of vouchsating itis not within 
my comprehension.” (p. 27.) 

We highly commend the prudent 
caution which D: 
cised, In not adventuring inte any a 
firiort yeasoutng on this profound sub- 
ject; and we hope his example will 
be imitated by all who have occasion 
to instruct others in this fundamental 
point of Christianity. We luily ayree 
with him in the following sentiment : 
“That men coud not have been for- 
given, unless Christ had suffered to 
purchase thetr forgiveness, is no part 
of the doctrine of atonement as held 
by the Chureh of Eoeland. What 
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(;od could or could not have done, it 
presumes not to pronounce. What 
God declares he has done that merely 
it asserts, and on his express word 
alone it is founded.?? Our readers, 
however, are not to suppose, because 
Dr. Magee rests the doctrine in ques- 
tion on the divine appointment, that 
he considers that appointment as ar- 
bitrary, or not supported by its evi- 
dent tendency to honour God and to 
humble the sinner. 

“Itisa public declaration of God's holy 
Jispleasure against sin, and of his meresful com- 
passion for the simmer; andon the part of the 
vilender, when offered by or for him, it im- 
phes a sincere confession of guilt, and a hearty 


desire of obtaining pardon.” (p,. 41.) 


Some of the opposers of the doctrine 
of atonement, having had the hardiness 
to appeal to scripture authority in sup- 
portof their opinions, Dr. Maree pro- 
ceceds to meet them on that ground: 
and here, as his 
profess to believe the Bible, one mticht 
have entertained some hope, had not 
experience checked the expectation, 
that the controversy would be soon set- 
tled. But Jet not the unwary reader be 
deceived by their professions. Let him 
Jook into note 14, page 115, of the 
work before us, and he will see what 
they mean by scripture authority, 
What they appeal to Is not the plain 
unsophisticated language of scripture, 
but scripture Interpreted by them own 
abstract notions of right—Scripture cut 
down and pared away by those conven 
ent tools, of which scepticism well un- 
derstands the use, and by means of 
which the text 1s disencumbered of all 
such passages as oppose their views. 
‘Phese they throw, without hesitation, 
into the common receptacle of all re- 
fuse matter, either as interpolations, 
or omissions, or false readings, or mis- 
translations. What chance of success 
Jias he who would press such slashing 
critics with scripture authority ¢ Never- 
theless, as the only hope, though it must 
be coufessed to be a forlorn one, Dr. 
Mupee takes pains to convince them, 
that the doctrine he maintains Is the 
doctrine of the Bible. 

In the class of objections now under 
consideration, the first that is nouced 
is the following very hackneyed one, 


on the Atonement. [April 
viz. ‘that it is no where said in scrip, 
ture, that God is reconciled to us by 
Christv’s death, but that we are eve; 
Where said to be reconciled to God’ 
In the English translation of the Bible, 
there Is not indeed such an expression 
to be found as, ‘* God’s being recop. 
cHed tous3”> while our recouciliatjoy 
to God”’ is frequently mentioned, (p 
29.) But Dr. Magee shews that, in the 
original Greck, the passages alluded 
to evidently imply a reconciliation oy 
the part of him to whom the offence 
has been given, and not merely 4 
change In the disposition of him whi 
eave the offence (p. 132); an interpre, 
tation which harmonizes with the whol 
tenour of holy writ. 

But how are the numerous passages 
to be disposed of, which describe the 
death of Clirist tn terms the most une. 
quivocal as a propitiating act? Vor thi 
difficulty no common effort of criticism 
is sufficient. “Phe objectors, therefore, 
have had recourse to one sweeping de. 
cision concerning them, by which (a 
they think) they have got rid of then 
all. “ The several passayes,” say they, 
“ which seem to speak this language, 
contain nothing more than figurasiv 
allusions.” Bold and happy stroke: 
provided the decision could be muti: 
tained. But the arguments by which 
itis attempted to uphold this decision, 
have been completely overthrown by 
Dr. Magee, (p. 34 to 38,) the whole 
whose reasoning on this sabyect: we 
should have been glad, had our limits 
allowed us to transcribe. 

Dr. Magee has enriched this part o 
his work with a great number of notes, 
some of which are drawn out to sucha 
length, as to deserve the name of dis 
courses rather than annotaUions. ‘These 
appendares to the reasoning contained 
in the sermon discover such deep re- 
search, yield so much valuable informa 
tion, and afford so many helps in the 
refutation of error, as in themselves 
alone to constitute a most valuable 
treasure of biblical learning, of whic! 
every Christian scholar ought to be 
possessed. In them the author bas 
pursued his opponents through all the 
tortuous methods of argumentation, by 
which they have laboured to evade the 
doctrine of the holy scriptures on the 
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-jmportant point in question. Of the but an intercessor.’ “ We are not only then, 


importance of these notes to the contro- 
versy in hand, an idea may be formed 


by mentioning the subjects of some of 


o{them; viz. The figurative language 
of the scriptures ; Authorities from the 
works of eminent Jewish writers, in 


proof of their holding the notion of 


expiatory sacrifice ; Proofs, that the 
paschal lamb was offered asa sacrifice ; 
Proofs, that the legal atonements ex- 
reonded to some moral offences as well 
as ecremonial incapacities ; “Vhe vica- 
rious Import of the piacular offerings 
under the law, &c. Some of the notcs 


are criticisms on words and phrases of 


reat consequence to the subject ; such 


4 ‘tS, the Cireck word 1AAT MOS, translated 
P profutcation; the Ilebrew word 159, 


the original of the word atonement in 
the Old “Vestament; and the frequent 
phrase for ws, as applied to the death 
of Christ. Some of them, nor are they 
the least valuable, are critical observa. 
ions OM Important passages of the 
scriptures. Note 27, pare 142, contains 
adelence ofthe tenth verse of Isaiah 
lili, against the positions by which 
Dr. Priestley endeavours to imvalidate 
its authority. Butthe mest elaborate 
note is the 45rd, page 225, in which 
our author, Considering the 53rd chap- 
terol Isatah as a most distinguished 
testunony im favour of the doctrine of 
vlonemicut, has strenuously cxerted 
himself to combat the allegations of 
those, whose system required them to 
allack the obvious sense of this cele. 
brated prophecy. One of the objects 
ofthis note is to remove a difficulty 
wising from St. Matthew’s application 
ClIsaiah Hii. 4, tothe miraculous cures 
perlurmed by our Saviour on the sick. 
See Matt. viii, 17. 

To returnto our author’s text. [Tav- 
i refuted the arguments by which 
the Unitarian contends for the merely 
leurative sense of sacrificial lanzuage, 
When vsed in the scriptures concerning 
our redemption by Christ, Dr. Magee 
concludes the first discourse by remark- 
hey that 
“Tn one cirenmstance the sacrifice of Christ 
ters from all those sacrifices, which were 
Ohered under the law: our blessed Loed was 
hot only the subject of the Ouering, but the 
Priest Who ofiered it. ‘Vherefore,? continues 
he“ Clirist: has become not onls a sucrifice 
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in virtue of the sacrifice, forgiven, but in vir- 
tue of the intercession admitted to favour and 
grace, and thus the scripture notion of the 


sacrifice of Christ includes every advantage, | 


which the advocates for the pure intercession 
seek from their scheme of redemption, bu: it 
also contains others, which they necessarily 
lose by the rejection of that notion. It con- 
tains the great advaniaye of impressing man- 
kind with a due sense of their guilt, by com- 


peling a comparison with the immensity of 


the sacrilice made to redeem them from its 
effects, It contains that, in short, which is 
the soul and substance of all Christian virtue, 
HUMILIVy.” (p. 42, 43.) 


We fear that there is too much truth 
in what follows the words above quoted. 

“The fact is plainly this, that in every at- 
tempt to pet rid of the scripture doctrine of 
atonement, we find feclings of a description 
opposite to this evangelic quality more or less 
to prevail. We find a fondness for the opin- 
ion of man’s own sufficiency, and an unwil- 
lingness to submit with devout and implicit 
reverence to the sacred word of revelation.” 
(p. 43.) 

We must reserve the Review of the 
Second Sermon for our next Number. 


LXNZXV. Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Hlonourable Sin Witniam Scorr,vin the 
House of Gommons, relative to the Non-rest- 
Jence of the Glergy. Rivington Loo, 

Tht monstrous principles which have 
spread far and wide on the continent, 
and the disastrous cyents which have 
flowed from them, have served to add 
to the general admiration of the civil 
branch of our constitution ; but we do 
not know, whether the advantages we 
have derived from Us ecclesiastical 
branch have been sufficiently valued, 
and every attack on the bulwarks of it 
watched with sufficient jealousy, and 
resisted with becoming vigour. 

At the period of the reformation our 
ancestors were sensible that the cvils 
of Popery, from which they had escap- 
ed, avose principally from the two fo}- 
lowing’ circumstances. ‘The Romish 
clergy looked up tothe Pope and cene- 
ral councils for their divinity, rather 
than to the scriptures ; and they look- 
ed up to ecclesiastical law, and ceclesi- 
astics, as their oracles in judicial al- 
fairs, rather than to the common law 
and the lay courts. In order to avoid 
the rocks on which their forefathers had 
split, they framed a constitution for the 
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Protestant Church, which should not 
Jeave it in the power of any bishop to 
eclipse or rival the scriprures as the 
fountain of truth ; and which should 
place ecclesiastics, inas great a degree 
as might be practicable, under the same 
judicial authority, to which the other 
subjects of the state were amenable. 
By this line of conduct they secured 
Christianity against one great source of 
corruption; the state avainst the dan- 
gerot giving to a very Important Class 
of its subjects separate interests and 
views from the great mass of the com- 
munity; and the clergy from being de- 
prived of that equal liberty, which their 
fellow subjects enjoy, and from being 
degraded by the servility and the cor. 
rupt practices, which had been foster- 
ed in the Romish clergy by their al- 
most exclusive dependence on their 
ecclesiastical superiors. 

These preliminary observations on 
the principles of our ecclesiastical 
consuituuion appeared to be necessary, 
before we called the attention of our 
readers to the spcech made in the last 
Session of ParHament, by the Right 
Hfonourable mover ofa billon the sub. 
ject of clerical residence 5 as we con- 
ceived the tendency of that measure, 
as well as of the arguments by which 
it was supported onthe part of Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, to have been to depart from 
the Protestant system of establishing 
the empire of thc common law over the 
clergy, and of extending to them all 
the blessings of British freedom ; and 
to introduce in its system 
founded on principles very Itke those 
of popery. Far be it from us to im- 
pute any such intentions to the very 
respectable Baronet who introduced 
the bill; but the tendency of his 
measure, and of the arguments In sup- 
port of it, which are contained in the 
publication now under review, are fair 
subjects of temperate animadversion, 
parucularly as the momentous ques. 
tion is arain about to be submitted to 
Parliament. 

It was the chief object of the bill to 
wiich we allude, to take the clergy, In 
avery great nicastire, out oi the courts 
of common lawy and place them under 


place a 


‘ 


tue discretion of the bishops, 1) CVCry 
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thing which regards their residence 
on their livings. Sir William Scott 
intimates very plainly (page 8), that he 
should have been disposed to take 
away the jurisdiction of the law courts 
in cases of residence altogether, if he 
had not paid a deference to the estab. 
lished practice of his country : and he 
supports his measure by arguments, 
which, if valid, would make it an im. 
perious duty to withdraw the clergy 
from the lay courts, and place them 
entirely under the bishops, not only 
in cases olf residence, but in so many 
other cases, that it is Cifficult to. say 
what jurisdicuon those courts would 
retain over the clergy,or what bounds 
would be placed to exclusive episco- 
pal jurisdiction. 

Those arguments we will now pro- 
ceed to notice. In page 8 of his speech, 
Sir &Villiam Scott argues against the 
parliament of Ilenry VIL, giving ju 
risdiction to the lay courts In cases of 
residence, as a violent innovation on 
the practice of the Church. If the 
practice of the Church of Rome is to 
be good authority in determining what 
system of polity we shall pursue with 
revard to the Church of Iugland, all 
our peculiar principles as Protestants 
must be given up. It will be idie to 
dispute the ground with the Papists, 
when we have no arms left; we had 
better shake hands with them at ence, 
aud return to their communion. — Sit 
William Scott speaks also of the prac 
tice of other Cl Hut 
Insiston office strong objections to his 
reasoning ou this head, it may be sul 
ficient to remark, that as Britons will 
not exchange their civil, so neither 
will they, we trust, their ecclesiastical 
polity, in deference to the usages of all 
the nations on the face of the elobe. 

The Right Ifonourable Baronet 
(page 15), speaks as if having recourse 


iurches, not to 


to the Common law were an insult lo. 


Ile says, that the bishop 
1s dethroned, and the common infor 
mer put in his pla€e. This isa 
‘Those who aie 
wiser than we are, must allix limits to 
its syplieaticn. We hope, and trast 
thatthe Kine of Eneiand does not Joak 
upou himeell as dethroned, when thie 


the bishop. 


sweeninug aroument. 
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duties of his subjects, and even of his 
ministers, are defined and enforced by 
penal statutes. It will not be con- 
tended, that the dignity of bishops is 
of a higher stamp than that of the 
king, or that they will be less ready 
than he to pay a cheerful deference to 
the wisdom and authority of the law 
of the land. 
But the clergy, it seems, ought not 
tobe amenable to the lay courts in 
cases of non-residence, because that 
will degrade the clerical order. (page 
52.) When we see such an argu- 
ment used by such a character, we are 
tempted to doubt whether we have 
not mistaken the genius of the British 
constitution. Do we live in a coun- 
try where the dominion of the law is su- 
preme and universal over all persons, 
however elevated they may be, with 
the single exception of the sovereign ? 
Does the dignity of the highest peer 
exempt him from its authority ? With 
what decency then can a Claim of ex- 
emption on this ground be made in fa- 
vour of the clergy ? We are certain 
that, if their modesty would permit 
them to make such a claim, they par- 
take too much of the feelings of Eng- 
lishmen to be disposed to advance it. 
They are fully convinced, that the in- 
terests and the dignity of every class 
in society are best supported, by all 
classes being subject to one equal and 
imparual system of law ; and, as mem- 
bers of the community, they can have 
noambition beyond sharing with their 
fellow citizens all the benefits, and all 
the burdens, of the British constitu- 
tion. Sir William Scott thinks it but 
reasonable, that all matters of eccle- 
Slastical discipline should be left to 
the rerulation of ecclesiastics, and he 
considers the case of residence as one 
of them, (pages 8—11.) In support of 
this opinion he refers, not only to the 
pracuce of the Catholic and other 
Churches, but to that of other profes- 
sions, “ the peculiar duties of which,” 
hie Says, * are enforced not In the or- 
inary course of judicial proceeding, 
but in forums of their own, and in a 
course of official administration con- 
lided to the vigilance and integrity of 
their respective superiors.” (p. 9, 19.) 
Christ. Obsery. No. 16 
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On this head we would remark, 
first, that we do not think, that all mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical discipline (in Sir 
William Scott’s wide sense of that 
term,) ought to be left to ecclesiastics. 
Their peculiar duties will be best en- 
forced, and their characters and fair 
fame best maintained, by the vigilant 
superintendance of the community in 
which they live, and of its courts and 
magistrates. Clerical residence, it is 
also to be observed, stands on peculiar 
grounds; livings having originally been 
endowed witha glebe and tythes, part- 
ly by athe parishioners, and partly by 
the bishop, for the express purpose of 
securing the residence of the clergy- 
man.” 

But it is not, as we apprehend, the 
policy of our law to leave the conduct 
of individuals of other professions, in 
cases similar to that of clerical resi- 
dence, to the superintendance of their 
respective superiors; but to make them 
amenable to its ordinary courts. If 
eentlemen of the profession of medi- 
cine, or of the law, undertake business, 
which they neglect to perform, they 
are liable to action. And when acler- 
eyman undertakes the care of a parish, 
and isin the actual enjoyment of an 
income settled upon his predecessors 
and himself, in order to ensure his 
residence, why should he not be liable 
to action also, if he is faithless to his 
trust ¢ 

The principle avowed by Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, of withdrawing the clergy 
from the lay courts, and leaving their 
professional conduct entirely to the 
controul of their superiors in the 
Church, tends likewise, in our opinion, 
to separate Church and State, and 
bring back a share of the evils of 
popery. 

But Sir William Scott adduces two 
other arguments in favour of his mea- 
sure, which appear to us truly alarm- 
ing to all who love British law and 
British liberty ; for he argues for 
withdrawing cases of clerical residence 
from the ordinary courts, because those 
courts adhere tounbending rules of faw3 
and because in them prosecutors are 


* See a late pamphlet by Dr Napleton, 
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stimulated by pecunlary rewards to 
proceed avainst offenders. 

His objections, under the first of 
these heads (pares 14, 45—48), -he 
Wishes to be considered as restricted 
to cases to which general rules are not 
applicable. Bu 
Inge would include, under this descrip- 
tion, such a vast varicty of cases, to 
which rules of law are now applied, 
that, if the legislature were to adopt 
it, our legal system would be so mu- 
tilated as to be no longer the safeguard 
of private rights or of public freedom? 
for what are the circumstances which 
Sir William Scott insists upon, in or- 
der to shew that rules of law cannot 
be applied to the ease of clerical resi- 
dence’ The great differences as to 
income, family, habits of life, educa- 
which exist 
however, 


his mode of reason- 


} 


ton, and attalnments, 
among the clergy. These, 
are no other than the ordinary dispa- 
ritics of human life in such a state of 
society as ours. ‘oa the framing of 
laws, no doubt, they demand much 
consideration and attention; but if 
they aiforded sufficient ground for giy- 
ing up the rules of Jaw altogether, and 
dep nding entirely on episcopal dis- 
cretion, in the case of res 
would also call for a similar procedure 
in a hundred stances among 
the clergy; and ii they were valid 
causes for adonting 
rical, why not also mm lav con 
The tenderness for which Sir Wilitam 
Scott pleads towards the clergy, whom 
he appears to look upon as formed of 
materials too delicate to be subjected 
to“ the Iron hand of the Jaw,” cught 
surely to be extended to the laity al- 
so, who are of the sa flesh and 
blood with their clerical iren. In 
short, where would innovation stop, and 
what portion of the Briush constitu- 
ifour legis- 


aon thr oe 
Wgecnec, Ney 
other in 


this course In cle- 


cerns ¢ 
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tion would remain to us, 
lature should act on the principle, 
that mucistertal discretion must su- 
persede law, in cases where the ine- 
qualities of fortune, &e. mentioned by 
Sir William Scott, cause the rules of 
law to bear unequally on diferent In- 
dividuals ? The fact 1s, that eeneral 
rules are so modified and limited In 
the framing ol cur laws, as te meet the 





on the Clergy Residence Bill. [ Apri, 
various cases to which the disparities jn 
human lite give birth, with a precision 
sufficient for prac ical purposes, though 
certainly not sufficicit to silence all the 
objections of the theorist; and we doubt 
not but a law, to which this charactep 
would justly apply, might be casily 
framed on the sudject of clerical regj. 
dence. 

It, however, all Sir William Scott, 
arguments with respect to the nop. 
applicability of rules of law, were an. 
swered to his satisfaction, we know not 
how he could get over his objections to 
the mode in which penal statutes are 
made operative, pamely, by holding cut 
a gcneral stimulus to all, to inform 
against and prosecute those who violate 
them. He speaks In very severe terms, 
of a common informer (p. 56), &c, and 
he scruples not (p.52) to apply this 
title to the bishop himself, 1f he should 
prosecute any of his clergy Ina court of 
law; and In pages 2, 3, 15, he opeiiy 
uvows his opinion, that our legislature 
has becn entirely wrong in its policy 
of holding out, in its penal statutes, re. 
wards to prosecutors. We really do 
not know where to begin In our remarks 
on this line of argument. Do we love 
and esteem our judicial system, or do 
ve not? If we do, Jet us reject, as we 
oucht, a mode of reasoning which must 
if adopted, everturn it. Can penal 
statutes be carried into cffect without 
prosecutions £ and will the experience: 
of mankind warrant a hope, that prose 
cutions will take place, if prosecutors 
are not liberally indemnified, and even 
more than indemnified, for their trouble 
and expense? Sir William Scott’s ar 
ruinent, setting holds no parley 
with penal statutes, whether they apply 
to the clergy or to ‘de laity, and would 
require that they should be swept away. 
Whether Englishmen are willing 1 
follow the learned Baronet in this 
course, and substitute magisterial dis 
cretion,the distinguishing feature of des 
potisi, for knownand determinate rules 
of law, which are essential to liberty 
und its great safeguard, let them judge. 

But suppose tsis were done, would 
the magistrates be able to punish crimes 
without being informed of them? In. 
formers mt ust, therefore, have place i 
the new system; and we fear too, thai 
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i would still be found as necessary to 
stimuiate them to act by pecuniary mo- 
tives. The difference would be, that 
yoter the new system their informa- 
too would be secret, and their pay 
s.cret; and its amount often dictated 
by tne spirit of favouritism, or the 


hunvur of the moment; Instead of 


the Grst being given in the face of the 
public, and the amount of the last set- 
ted un general grounds by anenlighten- 
ed i¢gisfature. 

Shouid the bishops be invested with 
the powers Sir Willlam Scott would 
ceive them, with respect to clerical resi- 
dence, can ¢hey act without informa- 

those who know the cases 


P IPties 


“y 
tion trom 
vider consideration, and the 
concerned in them? If they do, they 
must act in the dark, on delusive ex 
jurte representations: and if they dc- 
peid on gratuitous information from 
neighbours of the parties, their own 
exnericnce of the extreme scantiness 
ci sucn Information in the present- 
ments of churchwardens, and (we are 
concerned to add) of its frequent incor- 
rectness In the testimonials in favour 
of candidates for orders, will enable 
them to yudge how far such dependence 
ls rational. 

The extent and importance of the 
subject will plead our excuse for hav- 
lny considered, at so great length, Sir 
Wiliam Scott's reasons for the change 
he proposed in our clerical system. 
lustcud of weakening our predilection 
lor the good old path which our fathers 
have trod before us, they have served 
Only to wmmake us adhere to it with in- 
creased’ affection, and pronounce, with 


f 


more cordial energy, “ \o/umus leges 
ee a | : . 
Meigs mutari.’ 


In our next, we shall make a few re- 
rl P —_ reps ES .: ; 
marks on Sar William Scoit’s estimate 


"Ol Clerical respectability, as it appears 


inthe printed speech which we have 
how been considering. 


LXAXXVI. Paley’s Natural Theolocy. 
(Continued from p. 163,) - 

Ix order to place the areument for the 
existence of a supreme intelligent 
asentin the most striking poiat of view, 
and to avoid the objection of the Athe- 
Sty as to our Inability to comprehend 
the manner in Which contriyance is cx- 
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ercised in natural operations, Dr. Paley 
proceeds, in the seventh chapter, to 
consider the mechanical and immecha- 
nical parts and functions of animals and 
vegetables. The former he justly 
prefers, as proofs of design, to any 
powers or principles existing in bodies, 
the nature and properties of which are 
not thoroughly understood. The proof 
arising from mechanical functions is, 
indeed, one of the plainest and most 
satisfactory ; and if they do not serve 
to excite the most profound emo: 
tions of wonder and admiration at the 
wisdom and power of God, they more 
clearly demonstrate the single point of 
contrivance and design, than many 
other operations of a more obscure or 
refined nature, which produce those 
effects upon the mind. One instance, 
however, in which, though mechanism 
cannot be exhibited, or be proved to be 
cmployed, yet we want not sufficient 
evidence to conduct us to the same 
conclusion, is of so interesting a kind, 
that, were we not afraid of extending 
our review to a very disproporuonate 
size, we should have extracted the 
account of it for the entertainntent of 
our readers, It relates to the opera- 
tion of the gastric juice, “the chymical 
wonder of animal nature,” in dissolv- 
ing the texture of all that variety of 
strange and widely different substances, 
which find their way into the stomach 
of animals. 

The functions of animal secretion 
and assimilation are then described ; 
after which, the author proceeds to the 
examination of the mechanical parts of 
our frame, as affording the most direct 
and striking proofs and specimens of 
desten. 

I:xamples of this kind are first taken 
from the bones, the most remarkable of 
Which are those of the Auman neck, and 
of the sfiine or back-bone. The conti- 
euration of the joints is next minutely 
and accurately displayed; uniting ina 
variety of instances, the suppleness and 
pliabiiity necessary for the constant 
excrcise of animal functions, with a 
sureneth and firmness which preserve 
them in complete repair and use, 
notwithstanding the contortions and 
wrenches to which they are continually 
subject. 

‘Phe ninth and tenth chapters contain 
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a description of the wonderful mechan- 
ism, which is exhibited in the action of 
the muscles, and of the vessels of animal 
bodies. The observations illustrative 
of these subjects are remarkably strik- 
ing, and afford strong proofs of the 
acuteness and ability of the learned 
author. We select one which will 
scrve asa specimen of the rich fund of 
amusement and instruction to be found 
in these chapters. 


** Another exquisite structure is seenin the 
larynx. We all know, that there go down 
the throat two pipes, one leading to the sto- 
mach, the other to the lungs; the one being 
the passage for the food, the other for the 
breath and voice: we know also that both 
these passages open into the bottom of the 
mouth; the gullet, necessarily, for the con- 
veyance of food ; and the windpipe, for speech 
and the modulation of sound, not much less 
s0: therefore the difficulty was, the passages 
being su contiguous, to prevent the food, es- 
pecially the liquids, which we swallow into 
the stomach, from entering the windpipe, 1. ¢. 
the road to the lungs; the consequence of 
which error, when it does happen, is perceiv- 
ed by the convulsive throes that are instantly 
produced. This business, which is very nice, 
is managed inthis manner. The gullet (the 
passage for food) opens into the mouth like 
the cone or upper part of afunnel, the capaci- 
ty of which forms indeed the bottom of the 
mouth, Intothe side of this funnel, at the 
part which lies the lowest, enters the wind- 
pipe, by a chink or slit, with a lid or flap, like 
a little tongue, accurately fitted to the orifice. 
The solids or liquids which we swallow, pass 
over this lid or flap, as they descend by the fun- 
nel into the gullet. Both the weight of the food, 
and the action of the muscles concerned inswal- 
lowing, contribute to keep the lid close down 
upon the aperture, whilst any thing is passing : 
whereas, by means of its natural cartilaginous 
spring, it raises itself a little, as soon as the 
food is passed, thereby allowing a free inlet 
and outlet for the respiration of air by the 
lungs. Such is its structure. And we may 
here remark tlic almost complete success of 
the expedient, viz. how seldom it fails of its 
purpose, compared with the number of in- 
stances in which it fulfils it. Reflect, how 
frequently we swallow, how constantly we 
breathe. In a city feast, for example, what 
deglution, what anhelation! yet does this 
little cartilage, the epiglottis, so effectually 
interpose its office, so securely guard the en- 
trance of the windpipe, that, whilst morsel 
after morsel, draught after draught, are cours- 
ing one another over it, an accident of a crumb 
oradrop slipping into this passage, (which 
nevertheless must be opened for the breath 
every second of time,) excites, in the whole 
company, not only alarm by its danger, but 
stirprise by its novelty. Not two guests are 
choked in a century.” (p. 190—192 ) 
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A curious and detailed account both 
of the circulation of the blood, and of 
the apparatus by which it is supplied 
through the intestines with the digested 
aliment, is also contained in the tenth 
chapter. 

The eleventh chapter displays yari- 
ous and striking indications of contri- 
vance and design, in the animal struc. 
ture regarded as a mass, of which, 
what the learned author has termed the 
frackage, the property of beauty, and 
the faculty of standing, are, perhaps, 
the most curious, 

In the twelfth and thirteenth chap- 
ters, which are devoted to the conside.- 
ration of ‘* Comparative Anatomy,” and 
of * Peculiar Organizations,” the wis- 
dom of the Creator is traced in the pe- 
culiar structure of the different classes 
of animals, and in the adaptation of 
each to the various exigencies of its 
nature and situation. In the former 
chapter, the description of a feather; 
in the latter, of the tongue of a wood- 
pecker, is particularly interesting. The 
provision also which is found in the 
lungs of birds, for the purpose of levi. 
tation, and that of the air-bladder in 
fishes, are given as plain and direct 
instances of mechanical contrivance; 
and such as can be accounted for upon 
no other supposition, than that of an 
intelligent designer. 

Dr. Paley proceeds in the next chap- 
ter to what he calls “ prospective con. 
trivances,’’ 1. e. the providing of things 
beforehand, which are not to be used 
until a considerable time afterwards. 
This, as he observes, is a distinguishing 
mark, and, consequently, a “certain 
proof of design; since it implies a 
contemplation of the future, which 
belongs only to intelligence. 

Of such prospective contrivances we 
select the following example: 


“The eye is of no use, at the time when it 
is formed. Itis an optical instrument made 
in adungeon; constructed for the refraction 
of light to a focus, and pertect for its purpose, 
before a ray of light has had access to it: 
geometrically adapted to the properties and 
action of an element, with which it has no 
communication. It is about indeed to enter 
into that communication ; and this is precisely 
the thing which evidences intention. It 15 
providing forthe future in the closest sense 
which can be given to these terms; for it!s 
providing for a future change : not for the then 
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subsisting condition of the animal ; not for any 
gradual progress or advance in that same con- 
dition; but for a new state, the consequence 
of a great and sudden alteration, which the 
animal is to undergo at its birth. Is it to be 
believed that the eye was formed, or, which is 
the same thing, that the series of causes was 
fixed by which the eye is formed, without a 


yiew to this change ; without a prospect of 


that condition, in which its fabric, of no use 
at present, is about to be of the greatest; 
without a consideration of the qualities of 
that element, hitherto entirely excluded, but 
with which it was hereafter to hold so intimate 
arelation? A young man makes a pair of 
spectacles for himself against he grows old : 
for which spectacles he has no want or use 
whatever at the time he makes them. Could 
this be done without knowing and considering 
the defect of vision to which advanced age is 
subject? Would not the precise suitableness 
of the instrument to its purpose, of the reme- 
dy to the detect, of the convex lense to the 
flattened eye, establish the certainty of the 
conclusion, that the case, afterwards to arise, 
had been considered beforehand, speculated 
upon, provided for? all which are exclusively 
the acts ofa reasoning mind. ‘The eye form- 
ed in one state, for use only in another state, 
and ina different state, affords a proof no less 
clear of destination to a future purpose ; and 
a proof proportionably stronger, 4s the ma- 
chinery is more complicated, and the adapta- 
tion more exact.” (p. 277—279 ) 

The fifteenth chapter comprises the 
subject of “ relations,” in which, as in 
examining the several parts of a watch, 
the learned author points out the fitness 
or congruity, and the mutual subservi- 
eucy of the different parts of the same 
animal, and of its whole structure, to 
the element or occupation for which it 
was designed. He observes, that the 
animal economy is full—is made up of 
these relations, and illustrates the re- 
mark, by the parts and powers which 
successively act upon the food of all 
animals, by the general relation which 
subsists between the external organs of 
an animal, by which it procures its food, 
and the internal powers, by which it 
digests it; and by several other instan- 
Ces of asimilar nature. To these gene- 
ral relations, two are added which are 
farticular, oy the relations which sub- 
sist between the particular configuration 
of one or more parts of certain species 
of animals, and the particular configu. 
ration of one or more other parts of the 
Sime animal: from these, bad our limits 
permitted us, we should have been hap- 
by to have gratified our readers by ex- 
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tracting the description of a@ mole, in 
the various parts of which animal this 
mutual relation, arising from a subser- 
viency to a common purpose, namely, 
that of an underground lile, are clearly 
observable. 

The author proceeds in the next 
chapter to what he terms ‘* compensa- 
tion.” Compensation,’’ he observes, 
“is a species of relation. Itis relation 
when the defects of one part, or of one 


organ, are supplied by the structure of 


another part or of another organ :’’ as 
when “ the short unbending neck of the 
elephant is compensated by the length 
and flexibility of his proboscis.”— 
(p. 298.) 

“The works of the Deity are known by 
expedients. Where we should look for abso. 
lute destitution, where we can reckon up 
nothing but wants, some contrivance always 
comes in to supply the privation. A snail, 
without wings, feet, or thread, climbs up the 
stalks of plants, by the sole aid of a viscid 
humour discharged from her skin. She ad- 
heres to the stems, leaves, and fruits of plants, 
by means of a sticking plaister. A muscle, 
which might seem, by its helplessness, to lie 
at the mercy of every wave that went over it, 
has the singular power of spinning strong 
tendinous threads, by which she moors her 
shell to rocks and timbers. <A cocé/e, on the 
contrary, by means of its stiff tongue, works 
for itself a shelter in the sand. ‘he provisions 
of nature extend to cases the most desperate.” 
(p. 506.) 


Of this the annual mutation which 
the lobster undergoes, furnishes a curi- 
ous and wonderlul instance, which we 
should have willingly extracted for the 
amusement of our readers, had our 
jimits allowed us. 

In the 17th chapter, Dr. Paley con- 
siders the relation of “animated bodies 
to inanimate nature.” Tle shews that 
the bodies of animals hold, in’ their 
constitution and properties, a close and 
important relation to natures altogether 
external to their own; toinanimate sub- 
stances, and to the specific qualities of 
these, ec. g. they hold a strict relation 
to the elements by which they are sur- 
rounded. Can it, for instance, be 
doubted, as the author demands whether 
the wings of birds bear a relation to air, 
and the fins of fish to water! Again, 
the structure of the animal car depends 
for its use, not slinply upen being sur- 
rounced by a fluid, but upon the specific 
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nature of that fluid ; which observation 


riay also be applied to the organs of 


speech, and voice, and respiration. The 
adaptation of the eye to the element of 
light, is likewise a very remuarkeble 
proof of this appropriation. The lust 
relation which is mentioned by the 
author is that of sleep to ight; and it 
isa relation which Dr. Paley shews to 
have been expressly intended. 
6 Andthis relation,” as he justly observes, 
tis the relation of the inhabitants of the 
earth to the rotation of their globe ; probably 
it is more: 
which that globe isa part; and, still further, 
to the congregation of systems, of which 
theirs is only on If this account be true, it 
connects the me: vidual with the uni- 
verse itself; achickenroosting upon its perch, 
with the splicres revolving in the firmament.” 
(p. 322 ) , 

The next chapter, the 
comprehends the subjectof 
and itis treated inavery able and inte- 
resting Wanner. 

An instinct, Dr. Paley detnes to be 


. 


nest ind 
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‘a propensity prior to experience, and 
independent of loutruction 10 SUp- 
nose that In any part of the process, 
for exi imple, relating to the incubation 
of eggs, the bird acts from a sagucity 
and reason of ber own,is, as the author 
justly contends, to suppose her to arrive 
at‘conclusions, which there are no pre- 
mises to justify. The supposition which 
has becn sometimes mide, that what 


39 


reason could not do for the bird, oblser- 
pe luce rtradition misht, 


is also shewn to be pei 


4 bey a ‘ eit 
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{¢ 
foundation. Dr. Paley lasily, in this 
chapter, successfully conlutes the theo- 
ry, Which resolves insunct into seusa- 


tion; which asserts, that what appcurs 
to have a view and relation to the iu- 
ture, isthe result only of the present 


disposition of the animal’s body, aud of 


pleasure or pain experiences af the time. 
Ot this theory, lic 
the cases which require solution, there 
are few, to which it can be applied with 
tolerable probability; that there are 
none,to which it ean be applied without 
strong objections, furnished by the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Secondly, 
that, even as to the cases in which the 
hypothesis bas the fairest claim to con- 
sideration, It docs not < wen lessen the 
force of the argument for intention and 


of Paley’s Natural Theology. 


it is a relation to the system, of 


‘ ¢* . 
observes, first, that ol 
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design. In a word, the author would 
say, to the patrons of this opinion, 

“« Be it so: be it, that those actions of anj- 
mals which we refer to instinct, are not gone 
about with any view to their c consequences, 
but that they are attended in the animal with 
a present gratification, and are pursued for 
the sake of that gratification alone ; what 
does all this prove, but that the prospection, 
which must be somewhere, is not in the ani- 
mal, butin the Creator?” (p. 342.) 


In the nineteenth chapter, Dr. Paley 
conunues his argument by examining 
the structure of lnsects,” which, 
though Jess understood than that of 
quadrupeds and birds, exhibits many 
contrivances, neither dubious jn their 
use, nor obscure in their structure, and 
most properly mechanical. Of the 
numerous examples which tbe author 
brines forward to lustrate his argu. 
ment, the only one which we can ven- 
ture to select, is that respecting the 
contrivance by which the gossamer spi- 
der supports itself in the air, 

* Europe has lately been surprised by the 
elevation of bodies in the air by means of a 
balloon. Te: e discovery consisted in finding 
out a manageable substance, which was, bulk 
for bulk, iehtee than air; and the application 
of the discovery was, to make a body com. 
pesed of this substance bear up, along with 
its own weight, some heavier body which was 
attachicd to it. This expedient, so new to us, 
proves to be no other than what the author of 
nature has employed in the gossamer spider. 
We frequently see this spidei’s thread float- 
ingran the air, and extended from hedge to 
hedge, across a road or brook of four or five 

; 


vards width. ‘The animal which forms the 


thread, has no wings wherewith to fly from 
one extremity to the other of this line ; nor 


muscles to enable it to spring or dart to so 
great a distance. Yet its creator hath laid 
for ita pathinthe atmosphere; and after this 
manner. Thoush the animal itself be heavier 
than air, the thread which it spins from its 
bowels is specifically lighter. ‘This is its dal- 
loone ‘The ‘spider leit to itself would drop to 
the ground; but, being tied to its thread, 
both are supported, We have here a very 
peculiar provision ; and to a contemplative 
eye itis a gratifying spectacle, to see this in- 
sect wafted on her thread, sustained by alevity 
not her own, and traversing regions, which, 
if we examined only the body of the animal, 
might seem to have been for bidden ty its na- 


ture.” (p. 564, 3635.) 

For a very interesting account of the 
tin ¥ of a bec, andof the relation which 
btuins between the wax and the honey, 
to the work 


S 
C 
we must refer our readers 
liselr 
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The next chapter is devoted to the 
examination of * plants ;” and though 
a designed and studied mechanism is, 
in general, more evident in animals, 
the vewetable kingdom is not deficient 


in affording some remarkable proofs of 


it. These Dr. Paley collects trom the 
care which appears to be taken In per- 
fecting the seed of plants, In reserving 
it until it be perfected, and then tn dis- 
persing: it. He also notices the provi- 
sion Which is made in the constitution ok 
seeds, first, for the satety of the vera ; 


cccondly, for the temporary support of 


the future plant. T'wo observations 
are further made concerning the vegc- 
table tribe ; one of which relates to 
the remarkable circumstance which 


takes place In their germination, that if 


the s@ed be thrown Into the wronecst 
possible position, that is, if the ends 
pont inthe ground the reverse of what 
they ought to do, every thing neverthe. 
less goes onright. ‘The second obser- 
vation is upon the long, tapering, spiral 
tendrils with which climbing plants 
are exclusively furnished for their sup- 
port, and which is a property strictly 
mechanical. Some instances are then 
added of singular mechanism, or pe- 
culiar provision in several species of 
plants. 

The twenty-first chapter relates to 
the “ eclements,’? and contains some 
acute and judicious observations upon 
the strict relations which they bear, not 
only to the constitution of ‘organized 
bodies, but to each other, afiording 
plain proofs of intelligence and desivu 
in their formation. 

The next chapte ris upon “ astrono- 
my,’? concerning which, so far us it 
relates to the immediate argument of 
lis work, we fully agree with the learn- 
ed author, that it is not the best medi. 
um throueh which to prove the agency 
ofan inteliigent creator; for though it 
shews, beyond all other sciences, the 
magnificence of his operations, yet we 
Wantthe means of examining the consti- 
tution of the heavenly bodies, either as 
0 their forms or motions. 

After all, however, as Dr. Paley after- 
wards observes, the real subject of ad. 
Miration is, that we understand so much 
astronomy as we do: and it is highly 
‘ilisfactory to reflect, that amidst the 
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imperfection of our knowledge, and 
‘‘ the confessed desiderata end deside- 
randa, which impede our investigation 
of the wisdom of the Deity, in the 
grandest of his works, there are to be 
found, in the phenomena, ascertained 
circumstances and laws, sufficient to 
indicate an intellectual agency in three 
of its principal operations,’ viz. 

"Inchoosing, in determining, in regulat- 
Ings IN Choosé: ev, outota boundless variety of 
suppositions which were equally possible, that 
whichis beneficial ; in determining, what, left 
to itself, hac a thousand chances against con- 
venicncy, for one in its favour; in regulating 
subjects, us to quantity and degree, which, 
by their nature, were unlimited with respect 
to either.” (p. 413.) 

A few instances, such as best admit- 
ted of popular explication, under cach 
of these heads, are then offered, in the 
statement of which the atheistical 
objections of Buffon and other philo- 
sophers are fully obviated. But our 
limits will net allow of our making any 
cCxtracts. 

With this chapter the learned au- 
thor closes his investigation of the evi- 
be collected from 
the appearances of nature, of the exe 
istence and attributes of the Supreme 
Being. In those which follow, he 
proceeds to apply them to the Imme- 
diate proof of these truths of Natural 
Theology. But we are under the ne- 
cessity of deferring our observations 
upon the concluding chapters, and 
upon the whole of this work, to a fue 
ture number, 


dences which mav 


(To be continucd.) 
— 

LANXVIT. Four Sermons, preached in London, 
at the hicghth General Meeting of the Mis- 
sionary Sucicty, May 12th, 13th, l4th, 1802. 
By the Reverend S. Lowe ut, Bristol; the 
Reverend G. Townsenn, Ramsgate ; the 
Reverend J. M. Mason, A. M. New York ; 
the Rev. RK. Hawker, D. D. Plymouth,pp. 
148—Also the Report of the Directors, 
and a List of Subscribers. 8vo. London, 
Williams. 1802 

THESE sermons were celivered with a 

view to promote the benevolent pur- 

poses of the institution named in the 
tile page. This object the several 
preac hers endeavoured to effect, by 
considerations drawn from the follow- 
ing subjects:—1, ro triumphs ot 
Messiah.—-2, The glory of Messiah,—- 
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Messiah’s throne.—4. The work of 


the Holy Ghost. 

Of the first two sermons, little more 
can be said to justify their being made 
public, than that it is a rule with the 
society to print a// the discourses dell- 
vered on their anniversary, As warm 
effusions, however, in the cause they 
were meant to serve, we conccive 
that, with all their blemishes, their ef- 
fect with many must have been consi- 
derable. The other sermons are en- 
tilled to greater commendation, having, 
with equal earnestness, a superiority in 
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their composition. The third sermon 
deserves particular notice in this view, 
It needed not the occasion, on which it 
was preached, to carry it to the press; 
nor do we conceive that it will be whol- 
ly indebted thereto for being preserved, 
as its merits will, without doubt, se- 
cure it from oblivion. The fourth 
sermon has likewise much to recom- 
mend it; but would have had greater 
force, had it been less diffuse. 

The report has been already no. 
ticed by us. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Iw the press, AfZemoirs of the British Peerape, 
by Mr. ‘Egerton Brydges—A Translation of 
Apodonius Rhodius, Wi three volumes, by Mr. 
Preston, of Dublin —A volume of Sermons, by 
Dr. Gleig, of Stirling. — Travels of Four Years 
and a Half in the United States of America, by 


J. Davis, in one volume, 8v0.—The Castle of 


the Virlleries, or Narrative of Occurrences in 
the Interior of that Place, from its Erection 
to the ISthof Brumaire, year & ; translated 
from the French, by Francis Lathom, Esq. 
in two volumes, OvU.—Sermons, by W. LL. 
Brown, D. D. Principal of Muaresehal College, 
&e. &c. Aberdeen, in one volume, Svo. 

The Abridgment of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, of which one volume was published 
lust year, is now discontinued, on account of 
the imperfection of its execution. An entire- 
dy new Abridgment of the same work has been 
undertaken by Cuas. llurtron, LL D. F.RB:S. 
Mathcematic al Professor at Woolwich, for the 
Philosophical department ; by GeorGe Straw, 
M.D. FERS. and F LS for the department 
of Natural Hestory; and Richarv Pearson, 
M.D. F.A.S. for that of AZedreine. 

A History of Africa, on an extensive scale, 
is preparing by Dr Leyven. 

Announecd tor publication, in four or five 
numbers, at one fuine a each, A Series of Pic- 
turesque Scenery in the wed Land and Syrta, de- 
lineated during’ We campaigns of 1799 ‘and 
1800, by F. Bo Spituspuny, ‘under the ame 
mnand of Sir Sidnes Smith; with 4A Yournal to 
SFerusalem, bv Licutenant Boxer, and other 
eficers of his Majests’s ship) Le ‘ligre; 
forming altogetoer a inmost Interesting pice 
ture of the present state of Palestine, and the 
customs aad manners of ats inhabitants. 

A ew on tou is in tite press of Campr- 
BELL’s Transluton of the Guspels, m three 
volumes, Sv0. rT wil conta many correc- 
tions and improvements of the furmer edi- 
tion, taken from the author's interleaved copy 
ef that edition. 

Mr. Maucoum is proceeding witl 


1 
j 


1 £WoO 


more volumes together of his //istory of Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Unquuanrt 16 printing an Exposition 
of the Advantayes of Classical Learning. 

The machine tor Sweeping Chimneys, in- 
vented by Mr. Smaryv, of Camden Town, 
which we mentioned in our last number, p. 
177, consists of a series of wooden tubes, 
each of about thirty inches in length and 
three quarters of an inch in diameter. A 
rope or cord is run through these tubes, 
which, fasteaing into one another at the ends, 
muy be then extended to any length. To the 
upper tube upon the cord is fastened a square 
brush, the block of which is about six inches 
long by three wide; and from it, on all sides, 
issues heath, broom, we any other stiff, but 
Hexible substance, in sufficient quantity to fill 
the cavity of the chimney. The ends of the 
tubes are so fastened into one another, as 
to leave room for them to play like a joint ; by 
which means the apparatus will bend to the 
most crooked chimney, and in coming down 
will clear alt the ledges and corners. By 
this method, a chimney fifty feet high may be 
swept in six or eight minutes; and with muel 
less dirt than in the usual mode. 

lt is said, that to preserve rve, and secure 
it from insects and rats, nothing more is ne- 
cessary than not to winnow it after being 
thrashed, but to stow it in the granaries mix. 
ed with the chaff. In this state it will keep 
three or four vears without undergoing the 
smallest alteration, and even without the ne- 
cessity of being turned to preserve it from 
humidity and fermentation, Care must, how- 
ever, be taken not to bring it into the barn 
till thoroughly dry. The experiment has not 
vet been made w ith other kinds of grain, but 
they may probably be preserved in ‘the chafl 
with equal advantape, 

FRANCE. 

It is stated inalate number of the Mon- 
teur, that the following copies are sold of ‘ke 
diflerent papers in Paris ; of that official pa- 
per, S000; of the Publiciste, 2900; of the 
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Sournal de Paris, 2800; of the Sournal des 
Debats (which is most favourable to the an- 
cient order of things,) 6000; of the Clef des 
Cabinets, 11,000; of the Citoyen Francaise, 
1200; of the Fournal des Defenseurs de la Pa- 
trie, 1000; of the Décade Philosoparque, 900 ; 
and of the English newspaper called the 4r- 
cus, 720. Nothing more strongly evinces the 
degraded state of French literature, and the 
public opinion of the state of the press under 
the present government, than these numbers. 
This country, with an inferior population, 
and with a language far less generally cur- 
rent in other countries than the French, sup- 
ports nearly two hundred newspapers, with a 
circulation of from one to five thousand co- 
pices cach; besides a multitude of monthly 
nublications, of which similar quantities are 
sold. 

Baron Eneficranrz has presented to the 
Society fur the Encouragement of Arts, at 
Paris, the description of a new lamp, which 
he calls the Static Lamp; and in which, by 
means Of mercury and a weight, the oil is 
made at pleasure to ascend to any required 
eight and remain at that height. 

The new government of Switzerland seems 
to wish to restore the University of Geneva, 
the only one in the countries subjected to 
France peculiarly appropriated to the Calvin- 
ists, to its former lustre. Several new pro- 
iessors have been lately appointed—Neckar, 


LIST OF NEW 


1HEOLOGY. 


A Sermon on the Depravity of the Human 
Heart, exemplified generally in the conduct 
ofthe Jews, aad particularly in that of Lieut. 
Coloncl Despard, previous to his execution, 
preached St. George’s, Hanover-square, Feb. 
27,1803. By William Leigh, LL.B. 
Sermons upon subjects interesting to Chris- 
tans of every denomination, By, ‘Thomas 
Jaylor, 8vo. 

The Warning Voice ; shewing that the Fall 
of Babylon, denounced by Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
St. Johingis at hand, and that the Restoration 
of the Jews is fast approaching. 

The mild Yenor of Christianity, 12mo, 

Thoughts on the Doctrine of Vicarious 
Suflering, occasioned by some Reflections on 
the Bishop of Londou’s Lectures in the 
Monthly Review for December 1802. 

Keflections upon the State of Religion and 
Christendom, particularly in) the countries 
Situated within the lunits of the Western Ro- 
man Empire, at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century of the era; in which is 
Contained, a regular paraphrase or explana- 
ton of the prophecies contained in the book 

of Revelations, By Edward Evanson, 8vo, 
The Divine Logos ; or Jehovah Elehim the 
only proper object of Christian Worship. By 
Moun Bentley, 

A Serious Cail toa constant and devout at- 
Christ. Gbserv. Ne. 16, 


List of New Publications. 
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De Saussure, and Voucheur, professors of 
botany; Tingry, of Chemistry; Picot, of Sta- 
tistics, &c. 

ITALY. 

A very rich and abundant spring of Pe- 
TROLEUM or Naprua, was discovered a few 
months since at Amiano, a village in the state 
of Parma, on the Ligurian confines. The Li- 
gurian government commissioned a learned 
chemist to analyze it; and it is now employ- 
ed without mixture of any kind in lighting ihe 
city of Genoa. Itis extremely limpid ; of the 
colour of white wine ; has a very strong pun- 
gent smell; but is less empyreumatic than 
common or brown petroleum. Its specific 
gravity is to that of water as eighty-three to 
one hundred, and to that of olive oil as ninety- 
one to one hundred. 

DENMARK, 

From the report of the commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the King of Denmark to promote 
the introduction of the Vaccine Inoculation, it 
appears, that at the end of last year, 6489 
persons had been inoculated with the cow 
pox in the Danish dominions. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia, wishing to encour- 
age the establishments of English Breweries 
in his dominions, has lately made a grant of 
lands to M. Potapow for the cultivation of 
hops. He has for that purpose chosen a situs 
ation in the government of Moscow, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


tendance on the services of the church. By 
the Reverend Thomas Robinson, 

A Sermon preached before the Society of 
the Sons of the Clergy in the Diocese of Dur- 
ham, Sept. 1802. By Thomas Burgess, B.D. 
Svo. 

Observations on the Speech of Sir William 
Scott, and other matters relating to the 
church ; in which the fatal consequences of 
permitting the clergy to hold farms are stat- 
ed. By a clergyman, vo. 

Friendly Admonitions to Parents, and the 
Female Sex in general, with reflections on 
moral and religious subjects, intended for the 
benefit of the rising generation. By Char- 
lotte Badyver, 8vo. 

Vindicix Eeclesiz Anglicane; in which 
some of the false reasoningss, incorrect state- 
ments, and palpable misrepresentations con- 
tained in the publication “ the True Church- 
man ascertained, by John Overton, A. B.” are 
pomted out. By the Rev. Charles Daubeney. 

Andrews’s edition of Dr. Watts’s Hymns, 
revised, corrected, abridged, and altered on 
the principal controversial points; with a se- 
lected supolemeni on practical subjects. De- 


signed as a medium, on evangelical princi- 
ples, between the extremes which now unhap- 
pily prevail. 

An Admonition to Parents and Children, 
chiefly intended for the lower classes of soci- 
ety. By James Cowe, A.M. 8yo. 


21 
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The Regard which is due to the Memory of 
Good Men; a Sermon preached at Dundee, 
February, 1802, on the Death of George Yea- 
man, Esq. By the Rev. James Bruce, A.B. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Brief Epitome of the History of Eng- 
land, calculated to exercise the Memory of 
the infant Readers of History, three small 
volumes. 

The Sixteenth Volume of Dr. Mavor’s Uni- 
versal History ; to be completed in twenty- 
five volumes, nine for the ancient part, and 
sixteen for the modern. 

Observations on the Epidemical Diseases 
now prevailing in London; with their method 


[April, 
of treatment, prevention, &c. By Robert 
Hooper, M.D. 8vo. 

The Asiatic Annual Register for the Year 
1802. 

Sharpe’s Edition of the British Classics, 
Vol. I. (being a Volume of the Spectator.) 
8vo. 

The Progress of Maritime Discovery, from 
the earliest period to the close of the 18th 
century. By James Stanier Clarke, F. R.§. 
Vol. I. 4to. illustrated with charts. 

Hints on the Policy of making a National 
Provision for the Roman Catholic Clergy of 
Ireland, as a mean to ameliorate the state of 
the Peasantry. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

A ReEepoRT has lately been published 
by the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, of which it was our intention to 
have given an abstract; but on ex- 
amining it we found it to contain so 
many important discussionsof subjects, 
which have acquired, at the present 
crisis, a very peculiar claim on the 
public attention, that we were induced 
to change our purpose, and to give a 
review rather thana mere abstract of 
it. This we shall endeavour to do in 
our next number. 


On the 6th instant, Sir William 
Scott obtained leave to bring in a bill 
“for amending, and rendering more 
effectual, the laws relating to spiritual 
persons hoiding of farms, and for en- 
forcing the residence of spiritual pere 
sens on their benefices.”’ 

The bill was read a first timeonthe 
seventh, and orderedto be reada second 
time onthe Zist inst. In.a preceding 
part of this number, the reader will 
find some remarks on the principle of 
Sir William Scott’s former bill. We 
pretend not to say how far these will 
appiy to the present measure. Dut 
as Sir Wiiliam Scott, tm his printed 
speech, hus avowed the principle of 
subjecting the clergy in a variety of 
cases to the discretion of theirbishops, 
instead of leaving them amenable, as at 
present, to plain rules of established 
law, we trust we shall be excused if, 
in this place, we make an addiuonal 
observation or two on that principle. 

For the last two hundred years; it 


has been the wise policy of this coun- 
try to give the clergy the same inte. 
rests withthe community at large, and 
to afford the community solid grounds 
for confiding in their integrity and in- 
dependence. To this end the clergy 
have been placed, not so much under 
the bishops as under the civil magis- 
trate. Various evils, fatal to the cha- 
racter and influence of the clergy, with 
which a contrary system was attended 
during the prevalence of popery, have 
thus been avoided. Our ecclesiastics 
have not been led to take the tone of 
their religion from any human autho- 
rity, however elevated in rank and sta- 
tion, but from the revealed will of 
God: and in politics, as they have 
been strenuous, so have they been un- 
suspected supporters of the British 
constitution. The identity of their 
interests and their independence were 
pledges of the sincerity and upright. 
ness of the opinions they expressed, 
and of the advice they gave. Their 
Influence hes accordingly been great, 
and haus contributed much towards en- 
abling us, under God, to weather the 
storm which has desolated so many 
kingdoms on the continent. 

We may expect, however, that love 
for the British constitution will be 
werkened, in proportion as men are 
deprived of its benefits; thatthe clergy 
will think and act with Iess indepen- 
dence, ip proportion as they are made 
dependent on their superiors ; and that 
their influence with the public will be 
lcssened, li proportion as they become 
more liable to a suspicion of speaking 
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the sentiments of their ecclesiastical 
superiors rather than their own. In 
short, in proportion as we return to 
the papal system, we must expect to 
experience the evils which we have 
seen that system produce ; and these 
evils, though on the first introduction 
of the new system, they might not be 
great and apparent, because the cha- 
racters of men and public opinions are 
not changed at once; yet would be 
progressive, and, we think, certain. 

Not only reasons of general policy, 
but tenderness for the clergy, should 
prevent the adoption of the system in 
question, Why should they be de- 
prived of any of the benefits of the 
Pritish constitution, and Instead of 
living under known rules of law, be 
subjected, at least without a very evi- 
dent and urgent necessity, to the dis- 
cretion of an individual? 

It is also to be feared, that, if the 
principles avowed by Sir William Scott 
in his printed speech were adopted, 
the clergy would be under a great 
temptation, in forming their religious 
opinions, to look rather to their supe- 
riors in the Church than to their Bi- 
bles, and to turn their eyes from the 
truth, or, at least, to abstain from 
preaching it, should it happen, at any 
time, not to be patronized by their 
spiritual rulers. 

Our readers will perceive, that we 
have drawn their attention, at present, 
rather to the general system, which 
the principles advanced in Sir Wil- 
liam Scott’s printed speech would in- 
troduce, than to the question of cleri- 
cal residence. Suffice it to say, onthe 
latter point, that though some of the 
provisions of the act of Ilenry the 
Eighth are bad, the principle of the 
actis good, and might, we doubt not, 
easily be carried into effect by amend. 
ing its provisions. 

A letter addressed to the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, on the subject of Non-RESI- 
DENCE, sold by Hatchard, appears to 
us to contain much good sense and 
sound argument, and we recommend 
its perusal to all who feel an interest 
in the important question of which it 
treats. The author, who is a mavis- 


trate, thinks that all which has been 
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advanced in favour of the proposed 
repeal of the statute of Henry VIII. 
amounts to no more thap an apole sy 
for particular instances of non-resi- 
dence, and that the general necessity 
is unfairly deduced from a particular 
hardship. The parties also who are 
most interested in the controversy, viz. 
the parishioners, have been wholly 
overlooked, he observes, by Sir W.S.; 
but the legislature ought to consider, 
** that the eternal welfare of more hu- 
man souls may be put in jeopardy by 
the non-residence of one clergyman, 
than the whole number of the clergy, 
tou whom the statute of Henry VIII. 
can be a grievance.” He then jastly 
argues, that the present moment is ill 
suited to a measure calculated to relax, 
rather than to strengthen religious 
duties. The alarming increase of 
irreligion ought to have led to a mea- 
sure of a directly opposite tendency. 
The author deprecates the proposal of 
taking the power of regulating this 
point out of the hands of a jury and 
the courts of common law, and placing 
it in the hands of individuals, because 
it strikes at the vitals of our constitu. 
tion, and tends to produce relaxation 
in the Church, and irreligion among 
the people. 

The proposal to repeal that part of 
the act of Henry Vill, which forbids 
the clergy to farm beyond a certain 
extent, is also considered by this able 
writer, and he shews, in a most cone 
vincing manner, its inexpediency. He 
justly observes, that a dealer in victuals 
never can be popular and respectable ; 
and alsothatthe moment the clergyman 
becomes a farmer, the poof will look 
upon him as one of their oppressors ; 
for instead of standing between the 
poor and the farmer as now, he will 
be equally interested with the farmer, 
in lessening the amount of parochial 
relicf. No reason, he argues, can ex- 
ist for giving the clergy a public li- 
cense to deal in corn and cattle, and 
thus subjecting them to the bankrupt 
laws, which would not be equally valid 
for a permission to deal in cloth, gro- 
ceries, or coals; and he affirms, that 
itis not the most orthodox part of the 
clergy who Jook fer this boon from 
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parliament, but a few dissatisfied and 
restless spirits. But if the clergy fall 
from their present high rank to mingle 
with farmers, maltsters, and carcase 
butchers, they will lose their respecta- 
bility and their usefulness, and the fa- 
your intended them will, by degrees, 
destroy them and their establishment. 
‘©The people will be as much inclined 
to hear one farmer preach 1n a barn, as 
another in a Church.’ Besides, he 
adds, no petitions have been presented, 
no grievances have been stated, to war- 
rant this extraordinary measure, so de- 
grading tothe clerical character. The 
statute, as it now stands, grants what is 
right, and prohibits what is wrong, and 
a very strong case, indeed, ought to be 
made out, before parliament consents to 
try this new and dangerous experiment. 


View of Public Affairs...France...Malta...Island of Goree. 


Our object in bringing forward the 
present discussion, is merely to lead 
the friends of our Church and its minis- 
ters, and of the British constitution, to 
turn their thoughts with candour, but 
with earnestness, to the consideration 
of this important subject: it 1s a ques- 
tion deserving their serious attention; 
for the very existence of our Church 
may depend, in sume measure, on ad. 
hering to our present principles of ec. 
clesiastical government. 

GERMANY. 

The German Catholics, who by the 
late exchanges of territory have passed 
under the dominion of Protestant prin- 
ces, are estimated at a million In num- 
ber; the Protestants who have, at the 
same time, become subjects to the 
Catholic princes, are 156,459. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue question of peace or war still continues 
( April 22.) to agitate the public mind. ‘The 
state of the pending negotiations between this 
country and France is involved in such obscu- 
rity, that it would be hazardous to form a con- 
jecture as to their probable issue. ‘The mea- 
sures pursued by the First Consul have worn 
so much the appearance of an attempt to in- 
timidate, as to produce, in many, a presuimp- 
tion, that he does not find himself in a situa. 
tion of sufliciently forward preparation for an 
actual rupture with England. The expedition 
fitting out in the Batavian ports, uvowedly for 
Louisiana, is said, ideed,to have been dis- 
continued ; but Bonaparte has, at the same 
time, considerably augmented the number of 
his troops in Holland; and by a decree, the 
reasons of which do not appear, he has de- 
clared the townof Flushing to be in a state of 
siege. The Dutch garrisons which occupied 
that place, as well as Goree, the Brill, and 
Helvoetsluys, have been withdrawn, and 
French troops substituted intheir stead. The 
expectation of renewed hostilities is said to 
have had a very injurious effect on the trade 
of Holland. 

The most remarkable circumstance which 
we have had occasion to notice during the last 
month, has been the state of irritation into 
which the mind of the First Consul appears 
to have peen thrown, by the timely anticipa- 
tion of his ambitious projects. Not satisfied 
with the indecorous expression of his feelings 
to Lord Whitworth, of which we eave an 
account i Our last number, he has had re. 
course to a very extraordinary expedient, in 


orter to prepossess the different nations of 


Europe with an impression of the justice and 
propriety of his conduct on the present occa- 
sion. By means of menace and intimidation, 


applied through the medium of his minister, 
he obliged the senate of Hamburgh to admi, 
into their official journal a kind of manifesto, 
in which the King’s Message is canvassed 
with considerable severity of language, and in 
which it is attempted to give a turn to the 
above-mentioned conversation with Lord 
Whitworth, less ciscreditable to the magna- 
nimity and self-government of Bonaparte. 


FRANCE, 

The threatened rupture between France 
and Algicrs has been prevented by the appear- 
ance of a French squadron before that place. 
The Dey has consented to desist from the 
demand he had made of a tribute from Bona- 
parte. 

Cardinal Doria, the Pope’s Ablegate, 
charged with presenting the fiat to the French 
Bishops raised to the dignity of Cardinals, had 
lately an audience of the First Consul, by 
whom he was received with peculiar marks 
of distinction. Mass was afterwards cele- 
brated; and during the ceremony, the Red 
Hats were placed by the hands of the First 
Consul on the heads of all the Cardinals. A 
speech was afterwards addressed to him by 
the Archbishop of Paris. ‘The clergy,” 
says the prelate, “ will never forget that it 
is to your piety and goodness that they are 
indebted for their actual existence. ‘They 
will always consider it both their duty and 
their happiness, to teach the people, by their 
words and their example, the respect and sub- 
mission that are due to you. ‘They will not 
cease to invoke the benedictions of heaven en 
the Christian hero, thei benefactor, and the 
assertor of their liberties; on the hero, at 
once the couqueror and pacificator of Europes 
on the hero, who unites in himsclf all kinds 
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of glory to which tlie greatest men are allow- 
ed to aspire. 
MALTA, 

A Grand Master of the Order of St John 
of Jerusalem, has at length, been nominated. 
M.Thomasi is said to be wholly under French 
‘wluence. Immediately on his appointment 
ye despatched his hieutenant, who, contrary Lo 
the express letter of the Treaty of Amicns, 
sy said to be a Frenchman by birth, to demand 
the delivery of the island. But this demand 
was refused by Sir Alexander Ball, on the 
er jind that he had received no instructions to 
that eflect, and that Russia and Austria had 
nor accepted the office of guarantees of the 
independence of Malta, which had been as- 
siened them by the Treaty of Amiens. 


ISLAND OF GOREE. 


On the 25th of January, this island was’ 


sill in the possession of the British. Colonel 
rrazer refused to survender it to the Freach, 
on the groand that no British transport had 
anived to bring away the garrison, and that 
twas unprecedented in tine of peace for a 
gavrison to depart except in vessels of their 
uwn nation. 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

This colony was delivered up to the Dutch 

inthe month of February last. 


AMERICA. 

It appears, that on the 16th of December 
last the Tutendant General of the Spanish 
Provinces issued a proclamation, forbidding 
wl Spanish subjects to have any future com. 
mercial intercourse with subjecis of the Unit- 
el States navigating the Mississippi, even for 
[ VISLONS, OF any of the articles the most ne- 
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cessary to subsistence in a voyage. The same 


proclamation declares, that the subjects of 


the United States had no right, by treaty, ta 
any trading navigation of the Mississippi, but 
for the export of their produce, and the im- 
port of articles indispensably necessary to 
their subsistence. 

‘This proclamation had greatly enlienced 
the resentment of the Anglo-Americans 
against the Spaniards. ‘The imbhabitants of 
the Mississippi territory, in an address of their 
Assembly to the Congress, declared, that they 
were ready to devote thei lives and fortunes, 
under its authority, to support their right to 
the free navigation of the Mississippi river, 
and to all the conveniences for that navigation, 
as stipulated by treaty with Spain. 

It had been moved in Congress, that the 
president should be authorized to organize 
and arm 80,000 eficctive militia; but the re- 
sult of the debate on that motion has not 
reached this country. 


ST. DOMINGO. 

The last official accounts of the state of the 
war in St. Domingo are dated the Yih of Fe- 
bruary. ‘Chey speak ofa severe defeat which 
the negroes had experienced ; but from some 
incidental expressions it may be gathered, 
that the insurgents sull infested the plain of 
the Cape, and that till the arrival of troops 
from France the General had been unabic to 
resume Offensive operations. The French 
arms have evidently made no progress in the 
subjugation of the interior of the island — In- 
deed in their despatches they only claim to 
possess the line of coast, with the exception 
of a few posts, which, they say, are well 
watched by ships of war. 


CREAT BRITAIN, 


Tie Parnsameny adjourned on the 7th 
wstant, and met avainon the 19th, Previous 
wits adjournmeat, Sir William Scott obtained 
lwe, as has been already stated, to being in 
sill tor the regulation of clericad residence. 
duis Dill Sir William Scottthoughtit lis duty 
) declare explicity, was fundamentally the 
sine as that offered before to that House, 
Nic leading features and provisions weve the 
sane, though some of them were, no doubt, 
uimany respects, somewhat softened in the 
Cspressions, and in the enactments also re- 
specting such parts as appeared to trench on 
Private convenience — Ile observed, that there 
vere several cases which be had not included 
lithe bill, but left to the future wisdom of 
Parliament, that of certain persons who had 
Cumed exemptions from the bill, the ame- 
luration of the state of the parochial clergy, 
efto stipendiary curates, and the improve- 
hentof the small benefices. All these sub- 
ects deserved peculiar attention, but neither 
“S siugle efforts nor information could enable 
at present properly to provide for them. 
Ne observed in the case of the parochial 
Cerey in particular, that if the clergy were 


labled to repair their mansions properly, at 


would in a great measure remove the com- 
plaint of non-residence. He had not exieid- 
ed the provisions of the present bill to Ireland, 
ashe was not sufhciently informed with regard 
to the state of the clergy m that kingdom, 
but if the representatives of that kingdom 
wished for a similar measure, it might easily 
be obtained. He expressed a hope, that a 
measure on Which he had bestowed so much 
consideration, would be fairly and candidly 
discussed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, by his 
Majesty’s command, presented at the bar of 
the House the report of a survey of the roads 
in the highlands of Scotland, made in 1801 
and 1802, being preparatory to the execution 
of a plan of great public utility ; which was, 
the forming of adirect communication between 
Fort William and Inverness, and thereby 
facilitating: the intercourse between the eastern 
districts of that part of Great Britain and 
the coasts. 

On the 13th instant, a ballot was taken for 
the election of six Directors ofthe Eust India 
Company. At the close of the ballot, the 
numbers stood as folluws : 
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R. Chichlv Plowden, Esq.. . . . . 1528 
Charles Mills, Bem. . © + « « « © GM 
Abraham Robarts, Esq. . . . . . 1367 
Simon Fraser, Esq. . . . - © ~ « 1187 
Thomas Parry, Esq. . . . + . . 1006 
John Hudleston, Esq. . . 2. . . . 997 
gown ingts, Esq... . 1. «+ «» « @ SES 
Geo-ze Tatem, Esq. . . ° - » 770 


Thomas Read, Esq. jie 2 « « Se 
John Bebb, Esq. ae ee 506 

Whereupon the first six were declared duly 
elected. 

The King has been eto to grant to the 
Reverend Matthew Surtees, Clerk, M. A. the 
pi: ice and dignity of a Canon or Prebendary 
of Canterbury, void by the death of the Rey. 
J. Barton, 

The Kinz has also been pleasecl to present 
the Reverend Caleb Rockett, Clerk, B. A. to 
the Vicarage of Stockingham, in the county of 
Devon. 

His Majesty has been 
that in consequence of the « 
energy, and activity, in c¢ iain officers of the 
85 regiment, quartered at Chetmsford, in 
not endeavouring to curb the licentiousness of 
the soldiers, they shall be immediately placed 
on half-pay. In consequence, Licutenant- 
Colonel Skerrot, and Captains Arnistrong and 
Grant, are ordered to quit the quarters of the 
S3d regiment immediately. We trust that 
Uiis we'l-timed exercise of royal severity wall 
produce its proper effect, in exciting a more 
wakeful attention in military men to the moral 
state of the soldiery under their command. 

ah ee il course of the last month, the 
price of the FuNbs has undergone great fluc- 
tii’ and the failures on the Stock Ex- 
change have, in consequence, been humerous 
and cxtensive. ‘Three per cent. consuls were 
atone Ume so low as 61 3-4, they afterwards 
rose to 674, and on the 22nd instant they fell 
arain to 63. These great and rapid Changes, 
and the failures occasioned by them, may, no 
doubt, be ascribed in part to the very uncer- 
tain state of public affairs. But they are chief- 
ly to be traced, as we apprehend, to the spirit 
of gambling; 2 spirit, which we are sorry to 
say, is not confined to those only who do not 
profess to be guided by Christian principles, 
but which has infected even the more religious 
part of the community. Nota few are to be 
found, who while — ctly orthodox m their 
creed, apparently zealous for the difiuston of 
religious know led, ge, and avowedly hostile to 
the frivolous amusements of the world, seru- 
pie notto participate largely in the gambling 
speculations of the stock exchange, and to in- 
crease, by the influence of their example, the 
pernicious eflects which lotteries are Known 
to produce on the moral and religious habits 
that there 


ree J to direct, 
deficieney in chalk 
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of the poor. Wereadily admit, 
may be some persons who, from not having 
duly investigated the subject, are not fully 


ited with its real merits: but then 
they are bound to institute the inquiry ; and 
in that case, we are persuaded, all who are 
not blinded by the love of gain, will discover 
it tu be thew duty to avoid these practices. 


ai¢ (jul 
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choly instances ef scarcely inferior guilt whic’ 





With what consistency can those who are se. 
vere, (and we think justly so,) in condemning 
the use of cards and dice, plead for the lay. 
fulness of gambling in the funds or adventup. 
ing in the lottery ? Phe mischievous effects of 
the former are acknowledged, and we should 
be sorry to be thought for a moment to exten. 
uate them; but we have little hesitation ip 
saying, that their amount does not seem to Us 
to equal the aggregate of the evil produced 
by the latter. We mean not, however, ty 
coniine our censure of the practices in ques. 
tiontoa consideration of a ral consequen. 
ces. We think them still more censurable, 
on account of the motives to ehtnk they nece;. 
sarily owe their origin: they have not even 
the plea of amusement to urge in their de. 
fence; they are the genuine ollspring of that 
covetousness and love of the world, which are 
declared to be idolatry ; and they never fail to 
give birth to numerous cares and anxieties 
which tend “to choke the good seed,” and 
render it uafruitful, in cases where, at one 

time, it promised an abundant harvest. 

The peculiar temptations to which those 
are exposed, who, not content to tread the 
plain path of honest labour, resort to mears 
of so questionable a nature as those on whicl 
we have been animadverting in order to ac. 
quire wealth, have been recently exemplified, 
in avery str:king manner, by the following 
occurrence, an account of which we extra 
forthe information of our readers. © On the 
9th instant Mr. AsLerr, Assistant Cashier 
at the Bank, brought a qu: ant ity of Exchequer 
Bills to Mr. HRish, a Stock-broker, for sale, 
Who, upon examining them, found among then 
the very which he liad a short time be- 
fore sold to the Bank. Conceiving that there 
might be some mistake, he went to the Bank, 
and communicated the circumstance to one of 
the Dire An investigation was imme 
diately instituted, the result of which discov 
ered, that Mr. Aslett had been of late in tlic 
practice Of re-issuing, for his own private 
benefit, Exchequer Bills, which, having bee 
bought in by the Bank, had been deposited 
wader his custody, He was in consequence 
apprehended, and has undergone sevel ral long 
and minute examinations, by which it appears, 
that his embezzlements have amounted to the 
enormous sum of four hundred thousand pouist 
Mr. Aslett, it has been said, was a mano 
modest, wiexpensive habits, bad been broug.t 
up froma youth under the immediate cae 
and favour of Mr. Abrahany Newland, and hae 
not, apparently, been in the habit of expend: 
ing more than £7500. though his situation wi 
worth nearly £5000. per annum, He ws 
known, however, for some time, as a spect’ 
lator in ’Chanve-alley, and it is believed that 
bis losses, on the late fall of the funds, led l 
the disastrous predicament in which he 
involved. He was highhy respected, and fis 
credit Was very great among the monied men 
inthe city 

Nor is the case of Mr. Asictt singular, We 
access to know one or two meat 
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hace lately occurred, but which from their 
eculiar nature cannot be made the subjects 
ot onblic crimination. But what is the lesson 
whet these things ought to impress upon our 
wi ds? It is this, * They that will be rich 
f,{| inte temptation and a snare, and into many 
f.olish and hartful lusts which drown men in 
dcstruction and perdition; for the love of 
money is the root of allevil; which, while 
comme covet after, they have erred froim the 
faith and pierced themselves through with 
many sorrows, But thou, O man of God, 
free these things.’ L ‘Vim. vi. 9—11. 





DULLLING. 

The practice of duectling is so manifestly at 
variance with the spirit and precepts of Cliris- 
tiunity, that it would be wasting the time of 
our readers to attempt a formal proof of its 
criminality. There are many, however, who 
dy not hesitate to acknowledge its total in- 
consistency with scripture, who vet concede 
to the advocates for its use, that there exists, 
jn certain cases, a kind of necessity which ex- 
tingwshes, or at least greatly palliates, its 
guilt. But sucha concession is both danger- 
ous and unwarranted. No necessity can ever 
exist. for sinning against God, particularly 
when the sin, as in the case of duelling, is 
deliberately committed. Besides, may we 

not ask, Are not pride, hatred, revenge, and 
a contempt of the authority of God, some of 
the pessions which must actuate the mind of 

fiellist, not only when an affarr of honour, 

as it is entled, leads him to seek the life ofa 

flow-creature, but at all times? for he who 

chves inthe determination of fighting a ducl, 

Whenever he mav chance to receive an ailront, 
may, without doubt, be considered as fiabitu- 
aily influenced by these affections, and there- 
foros asalways charveable in the sight of God 
with the guilt of premediiated murder. We 
mean not, however, to pursue this subject 
farther than to obviate any suspicion which 
Slcnce might eceasion of our not having form- 
ed a clear opinion upon it. Our attention has 
Leen called to it by some recent occurrences, 
ty one only of which we shall now advert. 

On the 6th instant, a duel took place be- 
tween Colonel Montgomery and Captain Mac- 
Naara.  "Pheir quarrel was produced bya 
very trivial occurrence. Their dogs happened 
lofight: high words ensued, and a challenge 


Wis the consequence. The parties met the 
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same evening, attended by their seconds, and 
Mr. Heaviside the surgeon; and all media- 
tion proving vain, they took their distance at 
twelve psces, and fired together. The ball 
from Captain Macnamara’s pistol entered the 
right side of Colonel Montgomery, who imme- 
distely exclaimed, “lam shot through the 
heart,” and fell : in about twenty minutes he 
expired. Colonel Montgomery’s ball took 
place just above the hip of Captain Macna- 
mara, and passed through the left side. Can 
it be believed, that there was not a deliberate 
purpose on the part of beth these gentlemen 
to aim at the life of his antagonist? Sucha 
purpose, on grounds so slight and trivial, ap- 
pears to us to present not one circumstance of 
palliation half so strong as may be produced 
in the case of almost every murder which is 
tried atthe Old Bailey. 

‘The coroner’s inquest, bell on the body of 
Colonel Montgomery, brought m a verdict of 
manslaughter against his antagonist; but 
evenofthis mitigated charge, the jury, which 
tried Captain Maecnamara, have acquitted 
him, although the fact of his didding the de- 
ceased, was proved even by his own confes- 
sign, 

It seems a most extraordinary circum- 
stance, that among a people who rank so 
high in the scale of civilization, and of whose 
comparative regard to the duties of religion 
and the claims of humanity we are accustom- 
ed so much to boast; although the determin- 
ation of these gentlemen to fight was known 
toa considerable number of persons, who bear 
a respectable character in society, for two or 
three hours before it was executed ; not one 
was found who so far valued the laws either 
of God, or of his country, or the life of a fel- 
low-creature, 2s to engage the police in pre- 
venting the fatal meeting. We = shall proba- 
bly take an early opportunity of recurring to 
this subject; but we cannot quit it without 
expressing our hope, that the attention of the 
legislature will be applied to devise the best 
means of preventing a repetition of such 
scenes as that detailed above ; scenes as sav- 
aee in their nature and as disgraceful to civil- 
ized society, as they are afflictive to humanity 
and repugnant to every principle of the Gos- 
pel. Those who possess the power of reme- 
dying these enormities, would do well to re- 
flect on the awful responsibility which they 
incur by their supineness in exercising it, 


OBITUARY. 


W ADVANTAGES OF FARLY PLETY. 

* © None of us know how to value as we ought 
tie advantages of having religious parents ; 
-~ how to form na due estimate of the sin, 
th consequen misery, of not improving that 
JE Sing, 
I have been led to reflect on these subjects, 
the case of a young man just called into 
wo Presence of his God, who was sent by his 
ends into my neighbourhood for his health, 
“id recommended tomy notice. 


Ly 
1 


When T first saw him, he was evidently 
very ill; and Twas elad, that by mentioning 
religion almost as soon as we met, he afford. 
ed me an opportunity of making some ingul- 
ries, and some observations, which the occa- 
sion sugested, He ingenuously ewned, that 
he had turned a deaf ear to the pious sugges- 
tions and advice of his rood mother, until the 
fear of death, about three months before, had 
appalled him, and made him fly for refuge to 





































































Previously to this event, though he 


religion. 
had defended Christian truths in opposition to 
Sceptics, and for some time complied with 
the solemn requestof his father, that he would 
attend a particular place of worship, his heart 
seems to have been entirely unaflected. I 
found that be had for a mouth or two been 


in the habit of reading ¢ Sermpture ; and parti- 
cularly the book of P salms, which he relished 
as alw: avs affording him matter suited to his 
case in his difierent frames of mind. Ie spoke 
with much approbation of a book, which a re- 
lation bad, without his knowledge, put into 
lis travelling trunk. Lo was pleased to find 
that this was an excellent and practical trea- 
tise on the nature and cffeects of vital religion. 
In addition to these very favourable circum- 
stances, thought f saw in hima frank and 
teachable spirit, and a disposition to prayer. 
After making such remarks as 1 thought 
might be of use to him, pointing out some 
parts of Serpture to his attention, and lending 
him a relimious book, 1 took my leave ; enter- 
taining very strong hopes, that, extremely 
scanty as his religious knowledge evidently 
was, he was under the divine teaching , und 
1) the way of salvation. 

Tv distance trom him, and particular cir- 
cumstances, prevented my renewing my visit 
until «bout a week had elapsed. Gn entering 
his chamber, IT thought that bis iliness had 
evidently increase : ‘This circumstance in- 
duced me to recur very speedily to a religious 
subject. However, . was much less pleased 
with his conversation than Thad been before. 
He spoke with reserve, and scemed rather to 
Wish to converse on other topres, and uttered 


a sentiment apparently inconsistent with 
something which he had said, when T had 


Atcer speaking to him, 


been last with him. 
! civings offence, 


as plainly as EP could without 
on two or three pouits of prime importance, I 
lef. him, hoping that some circumstance of 
aiemporary nature had unhinged his mind, 
and indisposed him at that time for religious 
conversation. Beme informed however by 
one of the family with whom he resided, that 
his physician thought him in a state of great 
danger, and that be bad used profane Lan. 
euace in his intercourse with the servants, I 
determined to retarn to him, especially as the 
members of the family, and his physician, 
shrunk fromthe task of imparting to him the 
that Le was probably on 
etermily .—tiformation, 
{ his soul ap- 


awful iaformation, 
the very brink of 
which, doubtful as the 
peared to be, was pecdliarly important 
that he should Though IT executed 
the task Pohiad un then with as much ten- 


ana delice cy AS 7 


state © 
rece 1ve 


could, he was 


with him, 


Cermess 
yrreathy sho eked Jsatsome time 
and endeavoured to lead his mind from tem- 
poral to eternal things, m bright 
which ChrisGanity hiolds out to the true 
Saviour, with those energetic 
repem and 
what had been 


ining the 
hones, 
followers of the 
ance 


and solemn calls to cenuine 


absolute faithfulness, which 


suid to me respecting lis profane language 
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could not but suggest. Poorman! he strug. 

gled hard to persuade himself and me, that 
he could not be in danger, and clung to this 
world, with an anxiety which contined oyp 
conversation, ina far greater degree than | 


wished, to a discussion respecting his state of 


health. As I felt myself bound to express my 
dissent from his opimions, this line of conver. 
sation was, on my own account, as well as 
his, extremely irksome to me. [took Jeaye 
of lim with cordial good wishes, accompa. 
nied with a strong exhortation not to labour 
“for the meat which perisheth,” and to profit 
by the warning, which the providence of God 
had viven him through me. 

In a few days [ renewed my visit, and 
found him still, poor young man ! struggling 
for a prolongation of life: a struggle in which 
all he could do must be utterly unavailing ; 
and grievously impeded thereby in his spiritu. 
al course, He caught at straws, and though 
evidently on his death-bed, succeeded in some 
measure im persuading himself, that the very 
circumstances Which proved the agpravation 
of lis disease were favourable symptoms, 
His mind however was calm; and though 
his state of health appeared to be the subject 
on Which tt was mostemployed, yet he listen. 
ed to religious Conversation much more rea. 
dily than before, and from the part he took in 
it, I hoped that he had been no stranger to 
prayer and spiritual meditation simee bP had 
last secn him. But still all that was pleasing 
and promising on these and other religious 


yoints. fell much below what T wished to have | 
if ’ 


foundin him. T again spoke to bim very ear- 
nestly, though with tenderness and affection, 
of the things which belonged to his peace, 
and endeavoured to shew him the great fute 
lity of speculations about the state of his 


health. 

Very bad weather, and domestic circum. 
stances, kept me from him for nearly a week. 
At Lact, when was on the point of setting 


out to see lim, 1 ‘tonne that he had expired 
the preceding evening. On making inquiries 
respecting bis state of mind before his death, 
Ihad the satisfa ‘tion of finding, that he had 
met death with composure and fortitude, and 
with a praver book in his hand.  A_ lady ol 
the family thought him a true penitent, 

Karnestly do IT hope, that this lady’s ep! 
nion mav have been well founded. Butas tt 
possible to witness a case like that of ths 
young ‘man, without the deepest re: 
oe that the calls ofthe lord of the vineyard 
vere so a heard in vain; and, of obeyed al 
all, were not obeved until the eleve nth hour, 
when the bewildered Jabourer has often 
scarcely time to seize his tools, and begin te 
ly fore his day is gone ? What must 
be the effeet of his example among his fel 
lows? What the feelings with which he m! 
approach lis Lord ? He has spent many hours 
inthe open dishonour, and only one in a very 
unskilfal snd indifferent, if pot also a very du 
biows service, of the gracious master whom 
he was always bound to love and obey. 
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But suppose him not really to have engaged 
as alabourer with his Lord ; suppose him to 
have taken his tools in hand indeed, but not 
to have determined in good earnest to use 
them, suppose him to have been still so far 
under the influence of the motives, which in- 
duced him to refuse to become his Lord’s ser- 
vant during so great a part of the day, aseven 
at last rather to make some shew of working 
than to set to his spiritual work with full pur- 
pose of heart: what has he not lost by the 
egregious folly, and flagrant guilt of his pro- 
crastinaton ? what must he not endure as his 
merited punishment? Let young people think 
of this, and beware of trifling with oflers of 
mercy while in health and vigour. 

Kut much as the kind of case, which I 
have been describing, leaves surviving friends 
to regret and to apprehend ; it also gives pa- 
rents the greatest encouragement to labour 
with all diligence, in humble dependence ‘on 
the divine blessing, to sow the good seed in 
the hearts of their offspring. No doubt the 
blessing, Which God promises to the descend- 
ants of them who love him for thousands of 
generations, is, in no small measure, convey- 
ed by means of the instruction which he puts 
itinto the hearts of parents to give their chil- 
dren; and the amount of the blessing will 
bear some, and perhaps a great proportion to® 
the diligence and care with which the ap- 
pointed means are used by parents. How 
different in all human probability would have 
been the end of this young man, had he been 
the son of irreligious or worldly” parents ! In- 
stead of being pricked to the heart, and in a 
measure sensible where help was to be sought, 
when death seemed to threaten him, he would 
very likely have run the course of that multi- 
tude of thoughtless and wretched youths, who 
drop into untimely graves every year, and 
are either stupidly indifferent to their spiri- 
tual state, or, if they seek any refuge from the 
wrath to come, fly to a refuge of lies. Hav- 
ing had an example of holiness before him 
in childhood and early youth, this young man 
was the better able to detect sin in’ bitsclf, 
when his eyes were opened to see his danger. 
Christian truths were not new to him. Chiris- 
tian duties had been recommended to him, 
both by the precepts and the practice of his 
parents. He therefore had recourse to prayer, 
to meditation, to the most devotional parts of 
Scripture, and, I hope, in humble faith to the 
Saviour. 

His state of mind at least did not exhibit 
that dismai and terrible blank, as to spiritual 
views and dispositions, which so frequently 
freezes and appals those, who are called to 
sick beds, and look out anxiously for better 
things; on the contrary, it afforded conside- 
rable grounds of hope respecting him. And 
fl, who was so newly introduced to his ac- 
Guaintance, felt much comfort in this thought, 
What consolation must his pious parents re- 

ceive from the account that will probably be 
viven them of his death ? Oh, Mr. Editor, let 
ls attend to ‘the one thing * ced ful,” im Our 
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care of our children, with the earnestness 
and unremitting care which its transcendant 
importance demands. And though in this, as 
in every case, it is God alone who can give 
the increase; yet what ground have we to 
expect any increase, unless we make it our 
daily, and almost our hourly, business to till, 
and plant, and water, while our children con- 
tinue near us; and do all, which circumstan- 
ces will admit, in the same way, after they 
have left our sides. B. T. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Isenp you a few particulars respecting a 
member of my congregation, which you are 
at liberty to insert in your useful miscellany, 

CLERICUS. 


On Friday, the first of April,1803,in the 36th 
year of her age, Mrs. Newbald, 
Mr. Newbald, merchant, of Hull. Mrs. New- 
bald was trained up in the school of adversity. 
At an age when persons expect a long conti- 
nuance of domestic happiness, she was cut off 
from all the pleasures of life, and doomed to 
pine away under the languors of a secret but 
fatal disease. She had, however, sought God 
in the days of case and health, and he did not 
desert her in the time of sickness and death. 
She well knew the way of life and salvation 
through Christ, and had built her hopes of 
happiness entirely upon him; and her reli- 
gion, Which was ne ither noisy nor ostenta- 
tious, always displayed itself in a careful re- 
gard to every relative duty, 

Though her sickness commenced in the 
early part of her life, and continued for many 
years to make a fatal progress on her weak 
frame, yet, I believe, she was never heard to 
make but one complaint; that complaint, 
however, I have heard her frequently repeat ; 
it was, that she was so long debarred from 
enjoying the privileges of public worship. 

Instead of troubling her friends with the 
detail of her suilerings, she had always some- 
thing to relate of the goodness of God to her ; 
and she was used to de clare, that in the times 
of the severest outward affliction, she experi- 
enced the vreatest inward comfort, 

She had often apparently been brought to 
the borders of the grave, but when the solemn 
season of her departure actually approached, 
she soon became too weak to express either 
hopes or fears. Whilst she had strength, she 
spoke with the greatest calmness of her death, 
gave orders respecting her funeral, and re- 
quested, that her children might be brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
Kor a short time she seemed to experience 
some anxiety, but it was soon dispersed. Her 
last words respected the love ot Christ, and 
she breathed out ber soul without a struyyle 
or sigh, in fulland certain hope of a blessed 
resurrection, 

On the 15th instant, died at Clapham, Mrs. 
Venn, wife of the Rev. John Venn, Rocket ot 
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that parish. The irreparable loss which an 
affectionate husband, and a family of seven 
young children, as well as a large circle of 
relatives and friends, have sustained by this 
motirnful event,can be estimated only by those 
who were acquainted with the character of 
this most exemplary Christian. Of her supe- 
rior excellence and worth, the unfeigned de- 
jection and concern which her death occasion. 
ed throughout the parish, afforded an une- 
quivocal testimony : no one, indeed,who knew 
her, did not, at the some time, both love and 
esteem her; and, what is no mean or ordinary 
praise, she was valued in proportion as she 
was known. 

She bad learned of him who was meek and 
lowly in heart, and was, therefore, eminently 
distinguished by that invaluable, yet unenvied, 
species of female excellence, which St. Peter 
describes as standing peculiarly high in the 
divine estimation. Iler picty was fervent, yet 
unobtrusive; her humility, deep and unaf- 
fected. Genuine simplicity of manners; un- 
reserved devotedness to the service of God ; 
a firm, yet unassuming, superiority to worldly 
vanities, and a wakeful and disinterested soli- 
citude for the temporal and eternal interests 
of her fellow-creatures, marked and adorned 
her character. he vreat sweetness of her 
disposition, the tenderness of her attach- 
ments, and the unwearied assiduity of her at- 
tentions, served to bind, with more than ordi- 
nary strength, the cords of affection which 
connected her asa wife, amother, a daughter, 
a sister, and a friend. But her charities were 
by no means confined to the domestic or social 
circle. She was, more especially, the friend 
and patroness of the destitute and afflicted in 
her parish ; for whom she felt an almost paren- 
tal sympathy, and towards whom she exercis- 
eda parental care. Such, indeed, had been 
the previous tenor of her life, such also her 
habits of intercourse with God, and of depen- 
dance on the Saviour of sinners, that when 
the summons of death reached her, she may 
be said to have had nothing to do but to die. 

Hier ilness was only of eight days continu- 
ance: during that time, in the midst of severe 
bodily suffering, and in the view of parting 
with all that was dearto her in this world, she 
uniformly mamtamed a tranquil, resigned, 
and even thankful frame of mind. Not a 
murmur escaped her lips; andif she opened 
them, it was cliefiy to notice, with eratitude, 
the goodness of God, or to express her ausha- 
ken trust and confidence in the power and 
grace of his Son. Her calm and cheerful 
acquiescence im the will of the Almighty ; 
her livelv, but Lumble, hope in his mercy 
through Jesus Christ; and the tender solici- 
tude for the present comfort and eternal wel- 
fare of those whom she was about to leave, 
witch marked her last hours, were higtily 
ecdifving to all who witnessed the melancholy 
seone, while they furnished a satisfactory 
that she was about to exchange 
<i mortality, for the 
Whatan un- 


assurance 


~ 


pain, and weakness, ar 


privat ies of the leaves world. 
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speakable source of consolation must it prove 
to those, who have been deprived of her soci. 
ety on earth, to reflect, that she has now, as 
we trust, joined the society of saints and an. 
gels in heaven, and is unspeakably blessed in 
the presence and pertect fruition of her God 
and Saviour. 

The writer cannot conclude this imperfect 
and unvarnished sketch, without apologizing 
to the relations of his deceased friend for its 
communication, to which he has been prompt- 
ed by a desire, that so eminent an instance of 
the power of divine grace should not pass un. 
noticed and unimproved. Though not con. 
nected with her by the ties of blood, he knew 
and prized her worth, he has mingled his tears 
with theirs on her unexpected departure from 
the world, and he rejoices with them in the 
assured hope of her present and endless telj. 
city. May all who read this acccunt of her 
character, be disposed to say from the hear 
** Let me dic the death of the righteous. an 
let my last end be like hers.” Qr 


DEATHS. 

Died, greatly lamented, on Good Friday, 
after a painful illness of about two months, 
which she was enabled to bear with much 
christian patience and resignation, expressing 
great confidence in the merits of her Re. 
deemer, and a modest assurance of salvation 
through his merits, Catherine, the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Jolin Russell, Bookseller, 
Guildford, Surry. 

At Long Clanton, Leicestershire, the Rev. 
Mr. Chamberlain was conversing with some 
of his intimate friends, who called on him in 
their way to Church, when he observed the 
time was expired, and immediately rose from 
his chair, dropped down, and never rose more, 
It is somewhat remarkable, that Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the preceding Sunday, preached from 
these words— Brethren, the time ts short.” 
In his discourse, le particularly noticed the 
many sudden deaths that had occurred, and 
earnestly exhorted his hearers to be ready for 
the solemn event. 

At Venice, on the 27th of January, the 
Countess of Minclli met with a most dreadful 
accident. In the afternoon, being at the house 
of her daughter, the Countess of Sandi, and 
the weather very cold, she stood with her 
back to the fire, which communicated to one 
side of her dress. ‘Ihe persons in the apart- 
ment, alarmed at the propress of the flames, 
instead of assisting her, ran out to call in the 
aid of the domestics; during’ which interval, 
th: unfortunate sullerer was so scorched, that 
in the evening she expired in the greatest tor- 
tures, in the 54th year of her age. 

March 14. At HWamburgh, the celebrated 
Poet Klopstock, in his 79th year. 

Same dav, at Huntingdon, after a very short 
illness, the Reverend James Mackintosh, Rec- 
torof Papworth Agnes, in Cambridgeshire. 

ast week, aged G7, at Hampton. Wick, 
Middlesex, Peter de la Rive, Esq. many years 
a respectable merchant in London, 
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March14. In George-street, Hanover-square, 
ved 73, Mrs.Lowth, relict of the late Bishop 
Tonaon, 
‘a ch2l. Athis seat at Twinsted-hall,near, 
cury, as be was sitting in his chair, aged 
_ cu James Marriott, many years Member 
jor Sudbury, late Judge of the Admiralty 
Court, and Master of ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Same day, at Chiswick, the Hon. Thomas 
Walpole, in his 76th year. 
Keverend Mr. Eyre, Minister of Homerton 
Chape | 
At Bristol, the very Rev. Dr. Layard, Dean 
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of that Cathedral. From the time of his ap- 
pointment to that situation, he had been very 
assiduous in the discharge of bis official du- 
ties, particularly in instructing the boys be- 
longing to the choir, to whom, together with 
as many more as chose to attend, lie was in the 
habit of expounding the church catechism twice 
aweek. He had also, by his influence, eflected 
the establishment in Bristo) of a Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, sumilar to that insti- 
tuted in London. He has lefta large family, 
we are sorry to add, in destitute carcunistan- 
ces. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, &e. &e. 


Tue following Letter ought to have 
been inserted in an earlicr part of this 
Number. Our readers however will, 
we trust, excuse the irregularity which 
has thrown it out of its proper place. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Wuren I considered the origtnal pro- 
fessions of the eentlemen concerned in 
the publication of the duti-jacobin Re- 
view, | naturally expected that, in the 
execution of their important undertak- 
ing, they would prove to be men of the 
first respectability for Christian picty 
and candour of mind, as well as for so- 
lidity of judgement and extensive cru- 
dition. Il was hence induced to cherish 
the flattering hope, that our established 
Church would derive so substantial a 
support from their periodical tucubra- 
tious, as would kindle a modest blush 
in the cheek of sectarianism ; and that, 
while they wielded in her defence the 
sword of the spirit, they would, by an 
unvaried uniformity of sentiment, and 
a prominent meckness of temper, do 
honour to the Cause of truth, and disarm 
the rage of Opposition. 

But when | pay a calm attention to 
that part of their progressive labours, 
Which reiates to our ecclesiastical and 
ministerial concerns, (passing over 
every topic of a different hue 3) when | 
reflect on the partial encomiums, with 
which they decorate the compositions 
of some of their cerrespondents, and 
the load of obloquy which they cast on 
the names of such writers, as honestly 
adhere to the literal meaning of the 39 
articles; when I, moreover, revolve in 
my mind the glaring repugnancy that 
subsists between what they have boldly 


ard of religious truth, 


asserted at one time, and what, on a dif- 
ferent occasion, has emanated from their 
pen; | am filled with surprise. It Is 
not my Intenuon to follow their example 
In the adoption of coarse contunichous 
expressions ; nor in levelling charges 
of a defamatory nature arainst any 
members of their corps, drawn from the 
uncertain source of private information : 
lor whenever a man, enyaged in the act 
of crimination, or re-crimination,or even 
of self-vindication, deviates from the 
politeness of a gentleman, and, much 
more from the urbanity of «a Christian, 
I leave it to the world to determine, 


what are the discriminating features of 


his character: but 1 will confine my 
attention to a few things out of many, 
which they and their friends have openly 
advanced; and thus calmly ground my 
complaint on irresistible evidence. 

I had always supposed, that ortho- 
doxry was a relative term, and implied 
an appeal to some acknowledged stand- 
This standard, 
ina primary sense, is the Bible, or re- 
vealed word of God: but, in a second- 
ary, Which regards our manner of in- 
terpretine the scriptures in some es- 
sential points of doctrine, it is that 
system of theology which our Church 
maintains in her diturey, articles, and 
homiultes. 
con of the case to be absoluteiy incon- 
trovertible. 
tlemen would compare any tencts, oc- 
curring in the compositions that are 
the subjects of their review, with the 
aforesaid standard, and point out any 
instance of divergency from it, their 
inode of proceediny: would be perfectly 
correct, and entitle them to commen- 


I consider this representa. 


If, therefore, these gen. 
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dation. But when, instead hereof, they 
launch out into bitter invectives, and 
even suffer $uch strange expressions 
to escape from them, as import a dis- 
satisfaction with the standard itself, 
what shall we think are, at bottom, the 
articles of their creed £ or, how shall 
we, at any time, be able to ascertain 
their real sentiments ¢ 

They profess tobe in divinity staunch 
Churchmen, and present themselves 
tothe public as the guardians of ortho- 
doxy. Jleresy and schism are the 
avowed objects of their exterminating 
zeal; and (what is very singular) they 
give usa new description of schism, 
by branding with that odious appella- 
tion, every doctrine which they disap- 
prove: whereas hitherto it had been 
considered as a causeless separation 
from the communion of the Catholic 
Church of Christ. Whatis their own 
systematic Shibboleth, they have not 
ventured in express terms to acknow- 
ledge, but have partly supplied that 
omission by the critique, which they 
occasionally pass on other writers. 

H[Tere let it be asked, what do they 
require from that clereyman, whom 
they denominate heterodox, and whom 


they charge with the introduction of 


schism into the Church, although he is 
by principle firmly attached to her 
communion? Is he, in complaisance 
to their judgement, to preach any doc- 
trine of theirs, which he does not be- 
licve to be true? Is he to grive a stab 
to his own conscicnee, by making de- 
clarations from the pulpit, which to 
him appear to be both unseriptural and 
Inconsistent with that standard of truth, 
which he has pledyed himself to main- 
tain! Would such be ther conduct, 
if they were in his situation’ And 
would it be consistent with even hea- 
then honesty ! But how is he to know, 
thatin his doctrine he is heterodox, or 
(as they term it) schismatical, aby 
otherwise than by a reference to some 
standard £ And to what standard shall 
we appeal? ‘To the doctrine of the 
Church in her 59 articles? Wall not 


such an appeal as that, be the object of 


their ridicule ¢ lor when the Rev. Dr. 
Ilawker, of Plymouth, took this very 
methed of vindicating himself from 
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the charge of maintaining false doc- 
trinc, they politely treated him with a 
smile courtcous, and expressed their 
admiration at his placing himself be- 
hind such a shield, by subjoining three 
solemn marks of significance!!! 
What is to be done for this ob- 
noxious and unfortunate clergyman, for 
the cure of his errors? We must re- 
commend to him, I suppose, a dili- 
sent perusal of all the numbers of the 
Anti-jocobin Review, in order to derive 
from that source of instruction the 
principles of Christianity, though they 
are to be found only in scattered hints. 
Inthe year 1799, the Rev. Mr. Pol- 
whele addressed a printed letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Hlawker, of Plymouth, in 
which he deiicd the doctrine of origi. 
nal giny im that sense in which our 
Church holds it; for our Church says 
in her catechism (over and above what 
she maintains in her 9th article,) that 
we are “by nature born in sin, and the 
children of wrath.’ But in defiance 
of the catechism, and of the baptismal 
offices, as wellas olf the 9th article, Mr. 
Polwhele asserts, that the calvinistic 
doctrine of original sin is FALSE; and 
he there maintains other tenets of the 
like complexion. But we may chal- 
lenre Mr. Polwhele and all his abetters 
to cile any passage on the subject, from 
Calvin’s Institutes, or from any other 
part of his works, that is expressed in 
stronger terms than what we find in 
the 9th article, or in the following 
passage which occurs in the homily on 
the nativity of Christ. “As before, 
he (Adam) was most beautiful and 
precious ; so now he was most vile and 
wretched in the sight of his Lord and 
Master. Instead of the imagre of God, 
he was now become the image of the 
devil; instead of the citizen of heaven, 
he was now become the bond-slave of 
hell; having in himself no one part of 
his former purity and cleanness, but 
being altogether spotted and defiled, 
insomuch that he now seemed to be 
nothing else but a lump of sin, and 
therefore by the just judgment of God 
was condemned to everlasting death. 
This, so greatand miserable a plagues 
if it had only rested on Adam, who 
first offended, it had been so much the 
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easier, and might the better have been 


porne. But it fell not only on him, but 


(also on bis posterity ; sothat the whole 


= brood of Adam’s flesh should sustain 
the self-same fall and punishment, 
which their forefather, by his offence, 
most justly had sustained.’’ Likewise, 
in the first part of the homily for 
» Whit- Sunday, * Man, of his own na- 
ture, ts fleshly, carnal, corrupt, naught, 
with- 
p out any Spe wk ov roodne $5 In lim, with- 
> out any virtuous or godly motion, only 
to evil thoughts and wicked 
; deeds.”” 
Mr. Polwhele, however, is so far 


from having incurred the censure of 
any assertion of 


these gentlemen for 
his, that they always speak of his com- 
posiions with high commendation ; 


and, of late, have honourably ranked 
him with “a Whitaker, a Boucher, a 


Gleie, and a Gilpin,” saying of them 
jointly, in No. 55,that they are “ orna- 
ments of 
piety.” Suchis their zeal for Chureh 

neland orthodoxy ! In this same 


| nhumber they review a pamphlet, ent 


‘tuled, * Considerations on the present 
tite of Religion, speculative and prac- 
tical, in this Country.” = It is evident, 
that the author isvery much disgusted 
with our 39 articles ; for he represents 
tiem as giving countenance to Me- 
Viodism ; particularly objects to the 
thirteenth; calls them “a stumbling- 
blocky? expressing his wish that it 
PMay be removed; and he proposes it 


Sa a 


/4 the best method of “Ssecuring: purt- 


ty of doctrine, and uniformity of wor- 
“ship in our national Church, to require 


: of the clergy only an unequivocal as- 


sent to the book of common pri ayer,” 

nilter it has unde ryone “a few mecon- 
esiderable omissions and verbal correc- 
pions. ” Sle also entertains us with a 


eee a es 


Ppecimen of low wit, by observing, 
Bat 


such clerrymen as are distinguish- 


r iby the name of Gospel-preachers, 


ee racher be denominated * //idis- 
preachers 5” as if the pistles were 
ho lounded on the same divine autho- 
pety asthe Gospels, or the Apostles 
“ere not miraculously raised up as ine 
pbired interpreters of the doctrines of 
hist. Here it is natural to suspect, 


literature, and supports of 
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that the aforesaid author 1s a man of 


Arian and Socinian principles under 
disyuise. However, it 1S obvious to 
ask, What say the [Editors of the Anti- 
jacobin Review, the professed puar- 
dians of orthodoxy? Ifear, and be 
astonished. “ A great deal of useful 
matter is contained in this litthe pam- 
phlet; and we are very much oBLiGEp 
tothe author lor Lipe RAL SENTIMENT, 
ruided by religious sincerity.’ “Thus 
they begin to throw off the mask, 
They are advocates for “beral senti- 
ment on divine subjects ; that is, they 
are free-thinkers ; and this anonymous 
writer is their prolocutor. They see 
that the 59 articles give countenance 
to what they erroneously appropriate 
to methodism; and hence they wish 
for the removal of so rreata stumbling- 
block, Hut even this will not give 
them entire satisfaction, for the book 
of common prayer rust also undergo 
fa few inconsiderable 
verbal corrections.” — If, however what 
these gentlemen wish, should ever be 
carried into execution, instantly So- 
cinianism, Arianism, and even bare- 
faced Deism, will rush in upon us with 
afulltide. Yetin theaccomplishment 
of their wish, they will experience a 
severe disappointment ; because even 
the most rigid Calvinists, being extr- 
cated from the same trammels as all 
others, will be at liberty to propagate 
their sentiments without the possibility 
of controul, and without any shadow 
of pretence for censure. And even if 
those among us, whom they in jocular 
contempt style — I.pistle-preachers, 
could ever be persuaded to confine 
their theology to the contracted limits 
of the four Gospels, still they would 
have an wuthority for enforcing the 
tenets contained in such passages as 
these, uttered by the Divine Jesus, 
“ No man can come to me, except the 
Father which hath sent me, draw him.” 
John vi. 44.— In that day shall the 
son of man send bis angels with a 
rreat sound eof a trumpet, and they 
shall gather torether his elect from 
the four winds, from one end of hea- 
ven to the other.’ ~~ Matt. xxiv. St. 
let us now bestow a little attention 
on what has dropped from the pen ef 


omissions apd 
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Dr. Croft, another of their admired 
correspondents, in No. 56, on the se- 
venteenth article. “ | have been 
taught,’’ he says, ** for many years, to 
believe it an article of peace, designed 
to accommodate two contending par- 
ties.” As such, it must bave a fixed 
and determinate meaning, and the 
Meaning must be that, to which each 
of the contending parties can subscribe 
with a In this case 
What room can there be for an outcry 
about Calvinism: lor the article, ac- 
cording to the Doctor, 1s equaily fa- 
vourabic to the Calvinist to the 
Arminian. If then | maintain, that 
“ predestination to life 1s the everlast- 
inv purpose of God, whereby, before 
the foundations of the 
he hath 
counsel, secret to us, 
curse and danmation, 
kind, but ‘ 
chosen in Christ 
to bring them by Christ to everlasting 
salvation, as vessels made to honour ;”’ 
that “they which be enducd wiih so 
excellent a milt, be called according to 
God’s purpose by his spirit wor ning in 
due seuson,’ &ce. and that “the 
godly consideration of predesunation, 
and our election in Christ, is full of 
swect, pleasant, and unspeakable coim- 
fort to yodly persons, and such as /eel,”’ 
or experience, “in themselves the 
working of Christ,’ &c.; who now 
shall venture to affirm, that I 
Calvinist’ For the article, says Dr. 
Croit) “jis an article of peace ;” and 
steers so nicely between twoecxtremes, 


sale Conscience. 


as 


world were laid, 
decreed by his 
to deliver from 
* not all man- 
rose whom he hath 
our Of mankind, and 


constantly 


q, . 
OC. 


aro oa 


as to uccommeodate cach of the con- 
tending parties. 

It has not escaped my observation, 
that in their representation of the Rev. 
J). Cooper’s visitation sermon, in No. 
52, they have given him his due meed 
of praise, and have expressed a warm 
approbation of all its contents. Butin 
such conduct, where 1s their sell-con- 
sistency ¢ lor the whole structure of 
that discourse is built on those princi- 
ples, which mamtained by our 
Church in her 59 articles, and which 


are 


they are pleased in other parts of their 
work to style Calvinistic. 
It was not ti! after J had written 
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the foreyoing, that I saw what they 
have offered in exculpation of their 
misconduct in No. 57. But what gq 
mere evasion is their apolory ? How 
awkward, and insufficient! For, jx 
seems, if one member of their body 
happen to be ill, the public, while read. 
ing their work, 1s to be exposed to any 
noxious principles, which an Avian or 
Socinian or Schismatic may send to 
their publisher. Would they have ad- 
mitted the force of suca an apolovy, 
hadit been male by “ the more. than 
semi-methodistical Editor of the Chris. 
tian Observer!” “Vheir allegation itself 
amounts to an explicit confession that, 
notwithstanding all their former Spe. 
cious professions, they have admitted 
and retained im their fraternity a man, 
whois an enemy to the religion atid 
polity of our ecclesiastical Constitution, 
And let the world judge, whether it 
be not reasonable to say, er uno disce 
In an unguarded moment, their 
nlot as disclosed. ‘Vheir phalanx (as 
they term it) is a Grecian phalans, 
drawn up in battle array before the 
walls of Troy. ‘Their principles and 
their alins are all assuredly the same: 
rratis! the final 
quence { Whenever the boundaries o 
our Charch shali be laid prostrate, and 
land-marks removed; what wil 


OMFS. 


and what be Conse 


her 
become of our national religion, and 
on what basis will the safety of the 
state be supported ¢ 

We may now, with peculiar pro 
priety, recall to their remembrance 
two passazes, that occur in the origt 
nal prospectus of their work and thei 
prefatory adadre S$, VIZ. 6 We are deep 
ly prejudiced tu favour of our county) 
and are highly partial to her cousutue 
tion and laws, to HER KELIGION and 
eovermincent 5 these we shall delend 1 
the utmostof ourability. Tf ever we 
shail be found to depart from those 
principles, on which this work wa 
avowedly established, may we expe 
ricnce that neglect and disvrace, which 
must invatiably attach to so flagrant 
breach of duty.” 

That every unlettered reader may 
be duly acquatnted with that re tines 
ment of manners, which stands fore 
most to view in the character of these 
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best 
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j ON CL Passion Veer, 


1803. | 


eentlemen, it will be sufficient to state, 


‘amidst a multiplicity of illustrations, 


that the English translation of the 
Latin words, mentirts tmpudentissime, 


jwhich they have lately been in the 


hapit of freely using, is plainly this, 


> 
“you TELL A MOST IMPUDENT LIF.’ 


»” 


« Want of decency ts want of sense, 


Pove. 


The fiery spirit) of intolerance, 
which pervades all their antmadver- 


such authors as are obnoxious to them, 


1S totally indefensible in every point of 


view; being not only Inconsistent with 
the mild genius of Christianity, but 
with the natural richts of conscience, 
and the common dictates of 
Qur Church is, indeed, an 
society, lnstituted by divine authority, 
members should ever 


reason. 


episcopal 


ond none ol Its 
from her com- 


with 


vithdraw themselves 
munion, so lone as she retals, 
unsullied purity, the ovieinal doctriae 


of Christ. But is it, therefore, a pusu- 


ANSWERS 


We re atty i" pret that we have been under the 


eations of 
views, Which we AMXTOUS to msert. 
We be 


we meant no offence whatever 


were 
to lian, or 


Shall not be hindered by 

by lis reproof and cultivatiic: 

I would have been more charitable 
fully Witivatine facts, our knowlede 

E We have rece awed a letter from one w hos Si 


he lias said, and 
from profiting 


sions on the religious publications of 


A Curaiver or vie Souris; Jou 


rtoassure a Baptist Minister, who has favoured us with a lone 
anv of lus brethren, an 
bAriiST to stand unaltered in the paper of 
the caustic 
the charity which he 
my tian, 
of which he may assume, 

istiunself Senex, which must have been intend. 
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fiable act indiscriminately to exclude 
from salvation all who imprudently 
separate, and with one stroke of the 
pen to unchristianize every individual 
Dissenter ? Must we consign to eternal 
damnation ®@ Doddridge, a Watts, or a 
Howard? Will we, in the paroxysms 
of our zeal, make no allowance tor the 
prejudices of education, (he insuper- 
able tenorance of multitudes in thé 
common walks of life, and a thousand 
other nameless considerations ¢ 

Let us rather exhibit in our whole 
conduct all the genuine features of the 
Christian character, and “in meck- 
ness instruct those who vuppose them- 
selves’? Letus be studious to demon- 
strate, from our ewn example, that 
“the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, rood. 
ness, faith, meckness, temperance ;’° 
and thea let us zealously unite both 
hand and heart in endeavouring, by 
every scriptural mode olf exertion, to 
venerable 
establishioent, and to build up the walls 
of our Jerusalem. Bi. 


promote the interests of our 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


absolute necessity of deferring the commun 
13 #- Mies Gis ec. together with several re- 
admonitory letter, that 
word ANa- 
ike in good part all 
lis remarks, 
recommends so strongly. 
us with 
but could not be certain of, 


allowing the 
| oncdent. We t 


some of 


COLE 
severity of 
. Jt 

foroorne 


however, had he to charge 


ed for some other publication, as it contains strictures on a Defence of Duelling, said to 


have appeared im our pPurcs., 
wy! ‘ ° . ? 
Ane communteation of TI. J. UL. 
Ways glad, in such cases, 


to have sone 


is not sufficiently correct for insertion, We 
We ANS ot 


should be al- 
ascertaining the truth of the facts which 


re related, hy areference to some one on whom we can de pe nal. 
vere bee all hired considerably to shorten the paper transmitted from Hull hy Ci.ericus 


‘We are mach oblisre dto Pruinanverstenos for his remarks on the 
2 apprehend that all thatis material in them las been already 
pAtceconieus, J. FL. 

P PINENSIS have come to hand, 

; rn. VW *s Extract fram py é omplainte ; 


j . 
the letter of nee iON A aan seni 


sertion as possible. 


pWe should be wlad if M. would eive us an opportunity of authenticating his aff 
AN UNIversatisr with care, 


We have 


considered the letter of 


-PL onthe kw 
» the Piper on A most probable Subjects of Div 
| on the opmions re ne clively held by Caivia 


cud Arminius on the sub ject of Justification ; 


Monthly Revie w, but we 


anticipated, 


Naurracus, Grapvuatrus, ConrirnmMa rurnus, and Lucius Lon- 


of a State of Salvation ; C.L. 
‘Grace, PATRORBAS ; 


lences 


S. Bo. and BP. OR. shall obtam as early an inh. 


ecting story 


and we do not Lleink tliat 


: \W : ’ 
i, e have done any nyust iee to his opmions im our Twellth Number, yp. Sho. 


ithe 


Air Banoo, and YU 


are under consideration 
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